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POWERS FOR GERMANS 


O expect the political leaders of Western Germany to 

feel much gratitude for the revision of the Occupation 

Statute or, if they felt it, to say so would have been 

completely unrealistic. That is not at all the way that 
West German politicians go to work. But the occupying Powers, 
among whom a frustrating sense of always being behind the 
times with their West German policy is rife, certainly need not 
assume that because the Germans refuse to be grateful they 
have nothing to be grateful for. Th2 new concession gives the 
Federal Government a Foreign Ministry, the right to establish 
embassies abroad, and greater control over its internal and 
external economic policies, besides relaxing the regulations which 
at present aim at the removal of cartels. These are real 
benefits to the Germans, and the fact that six months have 
elapsed since the original decision of the occupying Powers to 
grant them is almost entirely due to the unwillingness of the 
Federal Government itself to acknowledge its liability for certain 
pre-war and post-war debts. What is more, the declaration made 
on Wednesday at Bonn was accompanied by an expression of 
the willingness of the occupation Powers to go on to the estab- 
lishment of a bilateral contractual relationship between them 
and the Federal Republic, an undertaking that the debt settle- 
ment would be considerately applied so as not to handicap the 
recovery of normal German trade, and a statement that allow- 
ance would be made for the economic difficulty in which the 
unnatural division of Germany places on the Federal Govern- 
ment. All this adds up to sufficiently generous treatment for 
the West Germans. 


But the clear realisation that benefits have been conferred on 
the Germans is not a mere sop to self-righteousness among the 
Western Powers. It is a practical pointer to future policy. For 
with the benefits go—or should go—obligations, and the days 
when obligations could be exacted are ending. The missing 
element in Western policy towards Germany is precisely the 
Provision for securing, step by step with the relaxation of 
Occupation controls an assurance of firm resistance by the 
Federal Government to all attempts by the Communists to 
extend their powers in the West. Up to a point that assurance 
can be relied upon. To the extent that Communist power is 





associated with Russian domination, the division of Germany 
and the maintenance of the Oder-Neisse line a spirit of resistance 
is bound to exist. But spirit is not enough. What is needed 
is the material means to maintain the integrity of Germany as 
and when its independence is restored. That can only mean 
in the end a carefully regulated rearmament. 


Assassination in Persia 


Admirers of General Ali Razmara claimed that he was poten- 
tially the saviour of his country. He had not had the time to 
justify the high claims on his behalf, but he had done enough to 
prove that he was vastly more competent than his predecessors. 
Unfortunately for him the proof of his competence could best 
be measured by the number of enemies he made. He annoyed 
the wealthy and the powerful by his proposals for social improve- 
ment and for the higher taxation which was to pay for them ; 
he annoyed the doctrinaire nationalists by his willingness to con- 
clude an oil agreement with Britain, the Americans by his trade 
treaty with Russia and the Russians by his sturdy neutralism. 
The only consistent support on which he could rely came from 
the Shah. This, in a country which is still antipathetic to the 
idea of a strong central government, was not enough to secure 
him any wide measure of popular support. His assassins appear 
to have belonged to a secret band of religious fanatics, but in 
Persia the strands of theology, nationalism, conservatism and 
provincialism are so deeply intertwined that it is hard to say 
in what particular the General was held chiefly to offend. Prob- 
ably the fact that he was vigorous and modern in his outlook was 
offence enough. The shock which the assassination will cause to 
the internal fabric of Persian life and, still more, to her precarious 
international position, will be hard to bear. General Razmara, 
like almost every Persian, hoped to steer his country towards 
a position of genuine international independence, but, more 


intelligent than his assassins, he realised that independence could 
only be a reflection of internal strength. It was doubtful how far 
the ambitious reforms which he had planned would have been 
carried out, but it is now more than ever unlikely that anything 
will come of them or that a successor can be found to take over 
where General Razmara left off. 
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Prospects in Korea 


First a thaw and then snowstorms have hampered the slow 
advance of the 8th Army in Korea, and in the last few days 
the enemy’s resistance has been stiffening. General MacArthur 
has announced that the Chinese are preparing a counter-offensive, 
and General Ridgway has said that he is confident of with- 
standing it if it comes. It does now seem as if the 8th Army 
is capable of looking after itself in any foreseeable contingency, 
and the outlook for its adversaries is black. They still have the 
ability to mount and launch large-scale infantry attacks, and 
these tactics are still capable of making a considerable impres- 
sion. But they are exceedingly costly, and it seems unlikely 
that they can turn the tide of war. Only a massive and sustained 
intervention by the Russian air force could give the Chinese and 
North Korean armies the prospect of achieving decisive results. 
Failing this, they seem fated to go on sustaining losses on a 
scale and of a nature which will make it progressively more 
difficult for them to score even local successes ; and it might be 
expected that reports from the field received in Peking would 
sooner or later persuade Mao Tse-tung that it was time to 
“ advise ” the “ volunteers ” to come home, or at any rate (for 
large numbers of veterans from such a campaign are not an 
easily assimilable element in a community where criticism of 
the Government is discouraged) to stop reinforcing them. But 
the conduct of the Chinese throughout this affair has been un- 
predictable, and there are no signs at all that they are thinking 
about cutting their losses. 


Political Vacuum in France 

Ihe French political parties, far from abhorring a vacuum, 
seem intent on perpetuating one. Last week MM. Pleven, Bidault, 
Queuille all failed in their attempts to form a Government after 
the most rapid survey of the existing difficulties and the rising 
Socialist politician M. Mollet, who alone reached the point 
of asking for the confidence of the Assembly, made his request 
in such a half-hearted manner and with such a half-hearted pro- 
gramme that some sixty members did not even find it necessary 
to vote. Consequently he failed to get the necessary simple 
majority required for the election of a new Prime Minister. His 
gambit was to rise above the question of electoral reform, which 
was the direct reason for the fall of the Pleven Government, and 
to get down to the economic problems which are the most 
immediate internal danger to France. As it turned out, this 
amounted to setting up two stools for the purpose of falling 
between them. In one aspect the question of electoral reform 
is an issue of primary interest to members and parties who are 
chiefly intent on surviving the next election ; but in another it 
is a possible means of escape from both the present unstable 
balance of small parties and the opposite danger of a direct 
confrontation in the Assembly of Gaullists and Communists 
which might put the Republic itself in jeopardy. No French 
politician can rise above it without losing touch with reality. 
As to the major economic questions—inflation, shortage of raw 
materials and the external trade balance—M. Mollet had nothing 
to offer but the all-too-familiar Socialist collection of direct con- 
trols combined with a completely contradictory willingness to let 
salaries rise. M. Queuille, who is now making a second attempt 
to form a Government, seems inclined to take a more realistic 
line, but the chances of complete realism anywhere before the 
elections are not great. 


The Suppression of La Prensa 


The Argentine authorities in London issue a bulletin which 
is called Noticias de Actualidad and which gives a summary of the 
news from Argentina, besides regularly providing a map which 
includes in Argentina the Falkland Islands and a considerable 
tract of the Antarctic. Bulletin No. 571 in this series includes 


a police report of a disturbance in which a printer, employed by 
the newspaper La Prensa was shot dead. The account carefully 
records the time and place of the occurrence, and includes the 


news that a judge who subsequently entered the printing works 
of La Prensa found “ firearms and revolver-cartridges used during 
the incident.” It does not record. that La Prensa almost alone 
among Argentine newspapers has continued under the present 
régime to provide an independent and objective news service, 
that President Perén has described it as his natural enemy, that 
it has continued to appear and to sell readily in the face of a 
censorship which aims at suppressing all news other than that 
which the Government approves, that in recent weeks its plant 
has been picketed by the newsvendors’ union, who demand 
20 per cent. of its advertising revenue and exclusive rights of 
distribution in Buenos Aires, and that La Prensa’s application 
for police intervention was refused. It may be argued that it 
is not the business of a police report to provide such details. It 
may be argued that it is not the business of @n official news 
service in London to provide them. These arguments may be 
accepted on one condition—that an independent Press is allowed 
to report the facts. But La Prensa is virtually the last indepen- 
dent newspaper in Argentina, and it is doubtful whether it will 
ever appear again while the present Argentine Government con- 
tinues its policy of selecting the news according to its own taste. 


India and Kashmir 

The hope expressed in these columns last week that the 
conclusion of a satisfactory trade agreement between India and 
Pakistan might have a favourable influence on the negotiations 
for a settlement of the Kashmir problem has been abruptly dis- 
pelled by the completely intransigent attitude adopted by India 
at Lake Success. When Sir Owen Dixon, the United Nations 
mediator, having failed completely to get agreement between 
the two parties, said he saw nothing for it but to leave them to 
settle it between themselves the Security Council very properly 
declined to accept that suggestion, and is pursuing the dis- 
cussion of the question afresh. Mr. Nehru having rejected, while 
Pakistan accepted, all the plans of settlement put forward 
informally by the Commonwealth Prime Ministers in London, 
has had now to decide his attitude on the very moderate joint 
Anglo-American resolution laid last month before the Security 
Council, providing for a plebiscite in Kashmir, with a United 
Nations force to keep order and with a new mediator to help 
matters through. Mr. Nehru is totally uncompromising. He will 
have no United Nations force in Kashmir. India has, according 
to the Pakistan spokesman before the Security Council, four 
divisions in Kashmir and, refusing to accept impartial arbitration, 
appears determined to gain her ends by naked force. She 
supports the intention of certain areas in Kashmir to convene 
a constituent assembly to determine the future shape and 
attachment of the State—in other words to create a fait 
accompli. All this is lamentable behaviour. Quite apart from 
Kashmir itself, India’s decision to prefer the way of force to the 
way of ordered agreement disables her completely from playing 
the part of defender of law in Asia. 


Mr. Gaitskell 


The present Chancellor of the Exchequer has the benefit of 
an object lesson in political behaviour, provided by his two 
immediate predecessors in office. Mr. Dalton brought the country 
to the verge of financial disaster by his fantastic optimism, and 
Sir Stafford Cripps managed to make the best of a very bad 
job during that part of his term in which he steadily warned 
the public of the sacrifices and hardships which would be their 
lot. Since both the difficulties and the sacrifices are now 
increased by the need for rearmament Mr. Gaitskell’s course 
is plain enough—to tell the public the worst. That was not 
quite the course he took in his broadcast on Tuesday evening. 
He issued a sufficiently clear warning of the physical shortages 
which must accompany the switching of consumer goods to 
the export market. But he steered clear of more general financial 
difficulties which the arms programme entails. No doubt any 
Chancellor only one month away from Budget day is bound to 
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be very caretul in this field. But since Mr. Gaitskell at least 
permitted himself to say that, but for Korea and rearmament, 
he would be looking forward to a cheerful Budget he might also 
have made fuller mention of the factors which are going to 
make the actual Budget a cheerless one. The fact is that 
deterioration of the physical trade balance, the adverse move- 
ment of prices, the consumption demands of arms workers who 
are not producing consumer goods and the serious reduction 
in productivity which is bound to accompany a large-scale 
change within industry all tend to produce a situation of shor- 
taves and inflation which is bound to be more serious than Mr. 
Gaitskell made it sound. 


The New Air Force 


Nobody expects much from any of Britain’s present defence 
Ministers, and consequently Mr. Henderson’s presentation of 
the air estimates sounded more reassuring than might have been 
expected. Certainly if expenditure is any sort of measure of 
effectiveness the estimate of £328,750,000 for the next financial 
year is formidable. But there are more solid grounds for 
reasonable hope. The performance of the new types of aircraft 
which have already reached the public’s notice is heartening. 
Not only can they climb quickly and hit hard, but the recent 
exploits of the Canberra light bomber and the Vampire fighter 
have shown that they can be moved rapidly across the world— 
a point of supreme importance when the Western Powers must 
obviously aim at unprecedented mobility as well as an impres- 
sive numerical strength. The news that a four-engined jet 
bomber would soon be flying was also encouraging, though there 
is a long, long gap between successful experimental flying and 
the formation of squadrons. It is, however, likely that this gap can 
be somewhat shortened in future in view of the Minister’s asser- 
tion that the R.A.F. training organisation is in excellent shape. 
The Under-Secretary, Mr. Crawley, may even be justified in 
making a virtue of the fact than an expansion of the Air Force 
was not undertaken sooner with older types. But the need for 
a rapid advance from now on is urgent, and there is no covering 
up the existing gaps. It was not just good fighters, but good 
fighters in squadrons that won the Battle of Britain. And it 
was not merely the existence of radar, but the long lead which 
Britain had acquired in this instrument that helped them to win. 


Imbroglio With Engineers 

The dispute over piecework rates for engineering workers is 
rapidly degenerating into a state of confusion, cross-purposes 
and dislocation. The basis of the trouble is simply that the 
national wage agreement of last November carried no benefit 
to the most highly skilled workers—those who could earn by 
piecework as much as 45 per cent. above the basic rate. That 
may have been a fault in the agreement. But it was a formal 
agreement between the unions and the employers, and if it 
now needs to be revised, then it should be revised in an orderly 
manner. In common sense a man who works hard and well 
has a right to any extra earnings he may secure by reason of his 
high output. Some firms are willing to recognise this fact and 
adjust rates accordingly. There is even a movement to secure 
a national adjustment. But because there are some trade union 
members who are not willing to wait for constitutional action, 
and some employers who have allowed themselves to be stung 
into retaliation by the admittedly infuriating local bans on over- 
time and piecework, the very possibility of reasonable agreement 
is being undermined. Some employers have dismissed the offend- 
ing workers. Some local union organisations have called for the 
black-listing of these employers. Threats and counter-threats 
increase as output falls. The old demand for an increase of £1 a 
week all round at the expense of profits is being heard again. It 
Sa spectacle to gladden the hearts of Communists and sow 
despair wherever the vital national importance of the engineering 
industry and the clear possibility of a reasonable wage settlement 
within that industry are realised. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


OW there is no question about it. Foreign affairs and 
defence have got Parliament in thrall just as they 
had during 1938 and 1939. Domestic subjects 

introduce themselves shyly, apologetically. The great blaze of 
domestic legislation between 1945-50 already seems strangely 
remote—to belong to a dream-like interlude between one war 
and preparations to stop another. These last days have been 
fairly monopolised by foreign policy and defence. The Atlantic 
battle has been broken off only to be re-engaged shortly. The 
Commons has spent several days and most of a night on the 
Z Reserve Bill, which got its third reading on Monday. Now 
they face the Service estimates. Mr. Arthur Henderson pro- 
vided a scarcely inspired introduction to them on Tuesday by 
presenting the Air estimates with a brief which it took him 
one and a quarter hours to read. And then there was the two- 
days’ debate on foreign affairs in the House of Lords. 
* * * * 


This debate in the Lords ranks among the best. It demon- 
strated, as Lord Salisbury said, the underlying unity among 
parties on the broad principles British foreign policy should 
follow, even though the Opposition did object that the Govern- 
ment is prone to hesitate and drift in applying these principles. 
There were half-a-dozen speeches that would have lent distinc- 
tion to any assembly. They came, on the Government side, 
from the Lord Chancellor and Lord Wilmot and, on the Opposi- 
tion benches, from Lord Salisbury, Lord Samuel, Lord Temple- 
wood and Lord Tweedsmuir. As we know, the Peers are old- 
fashioned. They still think logic and form and even eloquence 
matter. But any of the newest generation of Socialist intellec- 
tuals could tell them that this is a delusion ; that these things 
no longer have any part in tlfe ruling of men; that they belong 
to the childhood of the race like religion. If only the Peers 
could be persuaded that what matters today is a passion for 
sociological truth ; a nice eye for a “ phased” programme ; and 
a sound capacity for murdering the English tongue. This debate 
will be remembered for the bold way in which Conservative 
and Socialist speakers urged Mr. Bevin to resign. It was a most 
unusual thing to do. 

* * * * 





This object of the Peers’ interest (and not theirs alone, by a 
long chalk) emerged from behind the Speaker’s chair at the end 
of questions on Monday and was saluted with an affectionate 
cheer. He shambled in the old familiar way to a seat beside 
Mr. Morrison, making no sign of recognition of the welcome. 
A stagier politician would have done a little elegant bowing. 
What was most noticeable was his appearance. It made the 
recent newspaper photographs of him seem painfully mislead- 
ing. He appeared to be in better trim than he was before the 
pneumonia ; his features were less drawn and there was even 
a hint of bronze about the complexion. Nevertheless, the belief 
is strong that he has placed his resignation in Mr. Attlee’s 
hands and that he will leave the Foreign Office at a moment 
to be decided by the Prime Minister. There is almost as strong 
a belief that Mr. Morrison was not merely trying on Mr. Bevin’s 
mantle at Leeds but to all intents and purposes assuming it. 

* * * * 

The Lord President danced a gay dialectical measure when Mr. 
Eden tried to inflate the constitutional importance of the Con- 
servative victory in Friday’s division. Mr. Eden himself was 
all a-twinkle. He was blowing it up with his tongue in his 
cheek, if that is possible. He cannot dissemble, thank goodness. 
The real significance of the Conservatives’ success last Friday 
and the previous Friday is that the Government has given up 
trying to defeat the Opposition on any and every motion. 
Perhaps it can no longer hold its men at Westminster for any- 
thing less than a straight vote of censure. That would not be 
surprising. They have been through a gruelling time these last 
twelve months. é 
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FOUR-POWER DEBATE 


HE Paris talks are going very much as might have been 

expected, with relations all cordial the first day and all 

tense the second. So at least it would appear, for the 
conversations are technically private, and all the public has to 
go on is benevolent disclosures or calculated leaks. It is well to 
remember this about the conference, that if it succeeds in its 
task of drawing up an agenda for the projected meeting of 
Foreign Ministers it by no means follows that that gathering 
will be equally successful, while if the present conversations 
fail there will be no meeting of Foreign Ministers at all. All the 
deputies at Paris can do is to clear the way for the Foreign 
Ministers, and since it is of the utmost importance that the 
Ministers should get together it is essential that no undue rigidity 
should imperil the outcome of the Paris talks. M. Gromyko 
would seem to have begun by showing himself characteristically 
unhelpful, but if he took a firm stand on the agenda the Soviet 
Government had put forward he was doing no more than the 
deputies of the Allied Powers had already done. That may be 
a necessary opening gambit. If so it is a good thing it is over. 
Both sides (a quadripartite conference can go a little too far 
in the way of dividing itself into sides) can now see what is 
possible in the way of concession to an opposing opinion ; in 
that connection it must be recognised that M. Gromyko is not 
immovable, in that he has consented to admit the Austrian 
Treaty to the agenda, if only as “a supplementary item,” and 
with the completely unreasonable demand that it be linked with 
the question of Trieste. This means that the rival programmes 
have one point at least in common. 

In actual fact they have much more than that. Indeed, there 
is no serious discrepancy between them, except in regard to the 
order in which the items are to be taken, and the importance of 
that can easily be exaggerated. Russia puts first the fulfilment 
of the Potsdam Agreement on the demilitarisation of Germany, 
which necessarily imports a check to any remilitarisation or 
rearmament. Since it was Russia who first mooted the idea 
of a Foreign Ministers’ conference she has some right, not indeed 
to call the tune, but to have her proposal of subjects for dis- 
cussion seriously considered. And it must be admitted that the 
first item on the Allied agenda, “ examination of the causes of 
present international tensions in Europe and the means to 
secure a real and lasting improvement,” while a logical enough 
opening move, is calculated inevitably to promote one of those 
general debates in which recrimination invites counter-recrimina- 
tion and the hope of a tangible result becomes almost negligible. 
It is essential, no doubt, to ascertain whether Russia is prepared 
to concede anything in the interests of agreement and pacifica- 
tion, but that is much more easily tested if some concrete issue 
is before the conference than if a general discussion with no 
prescribed limits is entered on at the outset. The question of 
Germany must be the centre of everything. It will be impossible 
to discuss that without raising the whole question of tensions in 
Europe, which the Allies are anxious to put foremost. Which- 
ever first item, the Allied or the British, is decided on, the dis- 
cussion will take substantially the same course. 

That being so, the order in which the items are taken would 
seem to be of secondary importance. It matters little 
that where the Allies put “the improvement of European 
relations” first, Russia puts it third. For the rest Russia 
wants to discuss German armaments, and the Allies German 
unity. There is no discrepancy between these two pro- 
posals ; it would be difficult, indeed, to discuss one aspect 
of the German question without the other. Both pro- 
grammes include the preparation of a German peace treaty, 


and the Russian adds the “consequent” withdrawal of 
the forces of occupation. That was expected. Any 
comprehensive discussion on Germany must cover the occupa- 
tion question, difficult though it may be to reach an agreement 
on it. The Austrian treaty figures on the Allied agenda, and 
M. Gromyko appears to accept that. One conclusion imposes 
itself irresistibly. To abandon the idea of a meeting of Foreign 
Ministers because agreement cannot be reached on the agenda 
would be unpardonable. Either the Allied agenda or the Russian 
would serve ; an amalgam of the two could easily be achieved 
and would possibly be better than either. It is on the Foreign 
Ministers that the future of Europe hangs, not on their deputies 
now in negotiation at Paris, and nothing less than some insuper- 
able obstacle must prevent their meeting. No such obstacle js 
in sight at present. 

It is in the major conference that Russia’s intentions can and 
must be tested, first in regard to Germany and then in regard 
te such a question as the armaments of the satellite States ; that 
can clearly be raised in the discussion on the state of Europe. 
To include the Asiatic situation too would, no doubt, in some 
ways be desirable, but the conference must not risk breaking 
down under the weight of its agenda. To achieve a settlement in 
Europe will tax all its faculties, and if that is in fact achieved 
Asia can be considered after a little interval in a far more hopeful 
atmosphere. What are the essentials for a European settlement ? 
Germany occupies the central place diplomatically, as she does 
geographically. The goal to aim at is a united Germany, but there 
can be no sacrifice of Western Germany in the interests of that. 
It must be a unity based on free and democratic elections, inter- 
nationally supervised and free from any suspicion of intimida- 
tion. In its Note of November 3rd proposing a meeting of 
Foreign Ministers the Soviet Union expressed its full approval 
of the resolutions passed at Prague Conference of Communist 
States in the previous month. These provided, incidentally, for 
the withdrawal of all occupation troops within a year and, what 
is much more important, the formation of an all-German con- 
Stituent assembly consisting of equal numbers of representatives 
of east and west Germany, to frame proposals for a permanent 
German Government and fulfil other temporary functions. 
Seeing that Eastern Germany contains eighteen million inhabi- 
tants and Western Germany nearly fifty, and that in Eastern 
Germany Communism is imposed by Russia on an essentially 
anti-Communist population, that plan could not be so much as 
considered. But there is no reference to it in the Russian agenda. 

Not that, but the rearmament of Germany, is likely to be the 
crux. Russia invokes the Potsdam declaration plausibly enough. 
But the Potsdam Conference was held when relations between 
the Western Allies and Russia, though to some extent strained, 
were very different from what they are today. The war was 
over, but Germany was still the potential enemy, who had to be 
completely and permanently disarmed. The present potential 
enemy of world peace is not Germany. So far as Western 
Germany is concerned she is rather a potential defender of it. 
It is only when the threat to peace has visibly and substantially 
receded that new dispositions in Germany can be considered. 
Enforcement of demilitarisation in Germany is not ruled out 
of discussion. Neither is a gradual and progressive withdrawal 
of the forces of occupation. No one has ever contemplated their 
remaining in Germany for ever, but there can be no pretence that 
they are there today, either in east or west, for the purpose of 
holding Germany down. They are there for quite other reasons, 
and as long as the reasons exist they must stay where they are. 
Russia alone can remove the reasons, and one purpose of the 
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Foreign Ministers’ meeting is to discover whether she will. The 
whole situation is utterly obscure. It is conceivable that Russia 
has really some desire for a relaxation, of tension in Europe, 
though such speeches as M. Gromyko appears to have made in 
Paris on Tuesday, and such declarations as have appeared in 
Pravda and other quarters on Russia’s dissatisfaction with the 
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United Nations lend not much colour to that assumption. But, 
it must be said once more, the essential is to test her intentions. 
That can only be done effectively, so far as it can be done at all, 
at a Foreign Ministers’ Conference. The deputies in Paris cannot 
do it. Their business is to clear the way for the conference, on 
as satisfactory terms as can be secured. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE action of Mr. Churchill in inviting Sir Arthur 

Salter to join the Conservative Shadow Cabinet— 

for that is what the nomination of Sir Arthur as 
Conservative candidate for the safe seat at Ormskirk 
amounts to—is notable, for it means, among other things, 
that Mr. Churchill is by no means averse to strengthening 
the Left wing of his party. All Sir Arthur’s traditions are 
Liberal, though he sat as Independent Member for Oxford 
University from 1937 to the end of the last Parliament, 
when the university seats were abolished. He held office as 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Shipping, and later 
to the Ministry of Transport, in the National Government during 
the war, so that his administrative abilities, which are very con- 
siderable, are well-known to the Conservative leader. He had, 
I believe, quite abandoned any idea of returning to the House 
of Commons, and had been unresponsive to various approaches ; 
but this particular persuasion proved difficult to resist—the more 
so since Sir Arthur, as his recent letters and articles in the Press, 
as well as his speeches in the later years of the last Parliament, 
have shown, has felt increasingly that the interests of the country 
require the replacement of the Labour Government by a 
Conservative administration. In the absence of Sir John Ander- 
son—also a victim of the abolition of University seats—Sir 
Arthur Salter’s comprehensive knowledge of economics and 
finance should be particularly valuable in the Budget debates. 


7 * * * 


Chacun @ son gotit, De gustibus non disputandum and all that. 
Still, when I chanced on an almost ferocious review of Mrs. J. M. 
Hart’s The British Police, by Charles Reith (who has himself 
recently written a Short History of the British Police), in last 
week’s Time and Tide, it seemed so surprising that a book so 
bad should be written by an author of known ability, be 
sponsored by a foremost firm of publishers and highly praised 
by a Spectator reviewer particularly competent in this field, that 
in perplexity I turned to the book itself in the hope of discovering 
who had gone wrong where. It is true that the publishers say 
on the dust-cover that till now students in the social services 
have had no up-to-date book on this subject to rely on ; that, 
perhaps, was a little tactless. It is true that Mr. Reith thinks 
one of Mrs. Hart’s chapters an insult to Melville Lee and “a 
succession of other writers.” It is true that Mrs. Hart, in the 
single mention she makes of Mr. Reith’s book, dissents with 
great mildness from an opinion he expressed, and this passage 
evokes one of Mr. Reith’s most severe denunciations. But per- 
plexity remains. We come back, I suppose, to de gustibus, and 
Mr. Reith’s alliterative achievement, “Narrow, bureaucratic 
feeble-mindedness burrowing in the dust and dreariness of 
departmentalism,” is all in the day’s work. 


* * * . 


Valuable as Mr. Ashley Courtenay’s annual Let’s Halt Awhile, 
a list of selected hotels in Great Britain and Ireland, always is, it 
clearly has a special value in the Festival of Britain year. Many 
hotels have been added and some omitted—for different reasons 
—but Mr. Courtenay observes pointedly “ when in doubt leave 
out.” Remarks about prices are a little ominous. “The Ss. 
three-course dinner has become in general a 7s. 6d. or 8s. 6d. 
four-course meal ”—which I venture to suggest most people don’t 
want ; at any rate they might be given an option. None the less, 
Mr. Courtenay is convinced that British hotel-keeping is on the 


up-grade. I hope that is true. It very likely is if the hotels Mr. 
Courtenay has so carefully selected are a fair sample. At any 
rate anyone will be safe enough who keeps within the orbit of 
his comprehensive survey. Paper shortage has restricted the 
1951 issue of Let's Halt Awhile to 12,000 copies. It can be 
obtained in case of need from the author at 68 St. James’s Street, 
S.W.1, for 9s., post free ; otherwise through booksellers at 8s. 6d. 
. * * * 


So the Festival of Britain pleasure gardens are in for a certain 
loss of some £572,000. Not much, I suppose, at the rate money 
is flowing out nowadays, but not a very satisfactory way to 
lose half a million pounds. The case for pleasure gardens at 
all was never strong. ‘They are bound to be a gamble in any 
case in view of the vagaries of the English weather, which will 
make much more difference to the Battersea diversions than 
to the more instructive exposition down the river. Part of the 
estimated loss is due, no doubt, to the decision of the House 
of Commons that there should be no Sunday opening at 
Battersea ; but closing-time is to be 10.30 instead of 10 p.m. on 
other days. That will help a little. 

* . . * 

The Western Orthodox University is in the news again. So, 
in interesting but not surprising juxtaposition, is His Sacred 
Beatitude the Lord Patriarch of Glastonbury. Both of them 
figured in the recent “consecration to the episcopate” of a 
Nigerian priest named Davison Quartey Arthur at the Church of 
the Good Shepherd in Lower Sloane Street. What episcopate in 
what church is not indicated, but the fact that His Grace the 
Titular Lord Archbishop of Karim officiated may give some clue 
to those versed in such matters. The Western Orthodox 
Academy’s D.D. was conferred on the new bishop in the course 
of an “ academic ceremony.” If he can live that down there must 
be a good deal to him. 

* * * * 

Everyone who reads the Spectator with any regularity knows 
the sort of football articles Mr. J. P. W. Mallalieu, M.P. (an old 
Oxford rugger blue, but today a soccer fellow-traveller) can write. 
Knowing that, and learning that Mallalieu has written a whole 
Tribune pamphlet on “ This Football Business ” and that it can 
be got (or should be) at any bookstall for sixpence, they will all, 
I have no doubt, make headlong for the nearest bookstall forth- 
with. So they should, for the pamphlet is quite engrossing, and 
at the same time highly instructive, particularly in regard to such 
matters as players’ wages (£12 in winter and £10 in summer, 
with bonuses for a win or a draw) and the vexed question of 
transfer fees. This is not a recommendation to buy Tribune 
pamphlets in general. Mr. Mallalieu’s is an exceptional case. 

* * * * 
THE LAST DAYS OF HONG KONG 
“ Cut off from U.S. goods, face to face with the conquering 
armies of Communist China, the Hong Kong of song and 
legend is no more. This is what the Post correspondent 
and photographer saw and heard in a last sentimental visit 
to a great old town.” 

Saturday Evening Post, February 24th. 
I wonder. Sentiment is a poor guide. Communist China, 
conquering armies or not, appears to be fully conscious of the 
importance of foreign trade, and of the certain and substantial 
diminution of that trade if Hong Kong passed out of British 

hands. JANUS. 
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Satellite Shame 


By G. E. R. GEDYE Vienna 


T is more than a century since Metternich proclaimed that 
Asia begins at the Vienna Landstrasse—that mainly undis- 
tinguished thoroughfare which starts from the Ringstrasse, 

in the heart of Vienna, and goes straight on to the frontiers of 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. It was, of course, these frontiers 
that he had in mind and the peoples of Eastern origin—Slavs 
and Magyars—behind them. In those days of Austria-Hungary 
the frontiers were not national, but provincial, boundaries. As 
the past two weeks have brought home to those living as close 
to them as the Viennese, they have today become the boundary 
line between civilisation and barbarism. 

Since Metternich, Asia has moved westwards along the Land- 
strasse. On this street, well within Vienna’s new boundaries, 
stands a Russian control post, on the wrong side of the British 
airport at Schwechat should we ever need to apply the Berlin 
airlift operation to Vienna. Our passengers normally pass it 
without being halted or examined ; but at the height of the 
struggle for Berlin the Russians imposed controls, while we 
moved up an armed detachment ready to control Russian traffic 
into Vienna. The Eastern hordes have, of course, swept as far 
west of Vienna as the Semmering and Linz, where the last 
Russian posts confront the first British and American posts. But 
despite insecurity of life and property in the Russian zones, the 
writ of Vienna—of the democratically elected Austrian Govern- 
ment—still runs there. 

A recent Austrian electoral slogan read: “Only sixty kilo- 
metres from Vienna .” followed by a few examples of the 
fate of the man in the street under Communism. Beyond those 
sixty kilometres begins the rule of a despotism which in the last 
two weeks has afforded in Czechoslovakia and Hungary such 
object-lessons that it is hard to believe the words “a sincere 
believer in Communism ” can have any further meaning. They 
surely cannot have in a country such as Austria, whose frontiers 
march with those of tyranny. Developments in Czechoslovakia 
received more publicity because throughout the month which 
followed the disappearance of a banker and former Cabinet 
Minister from his office in Prague the hunt was up for Dr. 
Clementis throughout the world Press. “Reliable sources ” 
definitely identified him in, successively, such places as Bavaria, 
Abbazia, Carinthia, Vienna and Trieste. Ingenious theories were 
devised to reconcile confident identifications of the various 
havens he was supposed to have reached and to get around 
various official denials. Right here was one of the object- 
lessons—and one surely shocking enough—that a public figure 
like Clementis could vanish without trace, without the Czecho- 
slovak authorities feeling under any obligation to indicate 
whether he was a fugitive, arrested, living quietly at home, sent 
to the salt-mines or merely quietly liquidated like so many 
thousands more. What of the private citizen who disappears ? 

At last the right moment came for Prague to let the cat out of 
the bag and reveal that they had Clementis inside it. The right 
moment for this admission was, of course, the one in which the 
régime had to make several of a less pleasant nature. There was 
the failure of the 1950 Plan in respect to many vital products, 
including war-potentia! required for Russia. There was the 
Government ukase that, despite these failures, industry must 
be geared even more closely to the Russian war machine, and 
that even these unfulfilled 1950 figures must be surpassed in 
1951. The crown had to be set on the unsuccessful months of 
newspaper campaigning to explain away food shortages and 
increased prices by the announcement that now bread had to 
be rationed. 

There is plenty of evidence that for a couple of months there 
has been a serious split in the Czech Government. The men 
who had risen to power vid the Communist trade unions, though 
no whit less “ Red” than their colleagues, but better aware of 
the feeling among the workers, were still sufficiently patriotic to 
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want a halt called to ruthless exploitation in the interests of a 
foreign State. Among these “union” Ministers were Premier 
Zapotocky, Evzen Erban (Labour) and August Kliment (Heavy 
Industry). Against them were the “intellectuals” and the 
careerists, such as the renegade Socialist, Zdenek Fierlinger— 
one of the few Ministers still trusted by Moscow—Alexej 
Cepicka, Gottwald’s son-in-law and Minister of War, but best 
known for his savagery as Minister of Justice and as leader of 
the anti-religious campaign ; Rudolf Slansky, Secretary-General 
of the Party, and his sinister deputy, Bedrich Geminder, a 
Berliner who has “ czechisised ” his name but not yet his tongue. 
Gottwald himself is an old trade unionist, though never a fune- 
tionary, and his influence—if such a word has any meaning 
applied to any of the Kremlin’s puppets—was on the trade union 
side. Last week even the privately made faint protests of the 
faint-hearted ceased, to be succeeded by the public routine 
glorification of Moscow and the achievements of Communism, 
and a complete surrender. The Kremlin’s demands for stepping- 
up the sweating of labour in 1951 were accepted, the announce- 
ment made that the number of children employed in mines— 
already 10,000 boys and 130 girls—would be increased, and that 
food supplies would be “ better than ever,” since rationing would 
ensure that at least some bread would be available. 

If ever a programmatic declaration called for scapegoats, this 
was one. Blame was placed on the heads of the latest arrestees— 
Clementis, Madame Smermova, close friend of Gottwald and 
until recently Deputy-Secretary-General of the Party, Otto Sling, 
Communist boss in Brno, and scores of others. The Party, it 
appeared, had entrusted the conduct of the country’s foreign 
affairs to “ a viper and backboneless doubleface, of unimaginable 
moral depravity.” A postage stamp will doubtless have to be 
withdrawn and the name of one town and those of a dozen 
factories changed following the revelation that the key post of 
Deputy-Secretary-General had been entrusted to an “ opportunist 
woman of feeble character who liked criticising the Soviet 
Union,” since they at present commemorate the opportunist. 
The mighty boss in Brno, it seemed, had spent his spare time 
fixing up the assassination of Gottwald. The report ia which 
these revelations are made included a statement that 170,000 
members of the Party have been struck off the rolls during the 
past six months, 26,000 of them having been expelled with 
ignominy. How long the customary reprieve now granted to 
Zapotocky and company for their surrender and for their vitu- 
peration of Clementis and company will last is less certain than 
the fact that before many months the curtain will rise on new 
spy dramas for them also. 

If you turn right instead of left near the Austro-Czechoslovak 
frontier, the Landstrasse takes you to Budapest instead of Prague. 
There also front-door bells are again ringing at dawn in the 
houses of prominent persons, and it is not the milkman to whom 
the doors are opened. When collectivisation in Hungary broke 
down the trial of Cardinal Mindszenty provided the diversion. 
Today it is the remaining Social Democrats who have to perform 
that service, to cover the renewed rationing of meat and fats in 
this country, which produced more food per head than almost 
any in Europe. For months queueing has been denounced as 
criminal ; snoopers called “ People’s Educators ” have been spy- 
ing to catch grumblers, and haranguing the unhappy public in 
trains, factories, or wherever no way of escape was open, to 
explain the wickedness of talking of “ shortage” just because 
a product was unobtainable. Even more Communists have been 
expelled from the Party than in Czechoslovakia, and workers 
are prevented by “ Work Books” and heavy sentences from 
changing their place of employment. No tears need be shed 
over the renegade Socialist Arpad Szakasits, whose brief peacock 
appearance as President of the Republic has not saved him from 
expulsion, together with his Minister, George Marosan, another 
renegade, from the Politburo, preparatory to the usual trial. 

The case of another Hungarian Socialist reported to have been 
sent to prison for fifteen years is a very different matter. Anna 
Kethly is approaching the close of a lifetime devoted to spread- 
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ing faith in Democratic Socialism among the workers, among 
whom, and not in Hungary alone, she is literally revered. Quite 
devoid of fear for herself, she fought for her ideals against the 


manifold injustices of feudalistic Hungary, persisted under the | 


White Terror, the dictatorship of Admiral Horthy and the Nazi 
domination. When most Socialist leaders fled to carry on the 
fight abroad as their Party was swallowed up by the Communists, 
Kethly refused to go. “I cannot join the Communists ” she told 
friends in the international Socialist movement, who urged her 
to get away, “ but I am not such a fool as to fight them. No 
one will harm a sickly old woman who has withdrawn from all 

litical activity.” She forgot that her name still stood as a 
symbol of what could be achieved for the underdog by demo- 
cratic methods. Such a name no Red dictatorship could afford 
to leave unsullied. 


Gallia in Tres Partes 
By D. W. BROGAN 


NOTHER French Government has fallen, and that one of 
the best since the Liberation. M. Pleven had made an 
A excellent impression outside France (above all in 
Washington). France was taking, or seeming to be taking, the 
lead in a good many matters of moment ; and there were certainly 
plenty of problems calling for attention, internal and external 
problems that need all the attention that a stable Government can 
sive them. France without a Government is not an agreeable 
sight, and it provokes reflection on the weaknesses of the French 
constitution, on the French political temperament, on propor- 
tional representation, on pariiamentary government, &c. The 
moralists and psychologists can have a field day, and are having 
it. It is possible, however, that too much attention is being paid 
to electoral law and not enough to the realities behind the 
electoral squabbles and the electoral system. 

The first and most important of these realities is that “all 
Gaul is divided into three parts.” Take the present Assembly. 
There is no secret made of the fact that one object of any 
electoral reform is to cut down Communist representation, no 
matter whether the Communist share of the total vote falls or 
not. As parliamentary government is not a series of plebiscites, 
but a means of getting the government of the Republic carried 
on, this is not an illegitimate aim in itself, but it is one that 
the Communists can hardly be expected to favour. The present 
system suits them; it maximises their strength and, in all 
probability, exaggerates it. The same is true of the M.R.P. 
As these parties are the two biggest, holding well over half the 
seats, it is demanding a good deal to ask them to commit suicide 
or, if that is too harsh a term, alter the rules of the game against 
their own interests. Indeed, if mere representation is the aim, 
why should the majority of the French people be under- 
represented in the new Assembly? Why should the two mass 
parties be, in effect, penalised for the benefit of the Radicals, 
the Socialists and their minor allies? And if the Communists 
were a normal party there would be no answer. But if the Com- 
munists were a normal party, they would be in the Government, 
and the dire problem of how to rule against or without the two 
parties which are in a majority in the present Assembly would 
not arise. 

Behind the electoral squabble lies, in fact, the far more formid- 
able problem of how to govern a country in which the single 
biggest party has contracted out of, or has been expelled from, 
the national community. Whatever the causes of the French 
Communist phenomenon, it is the stumbling-block over which 
parties and leaders are falling at the moment. There is not the 
time or space here for trying to explain the French Communist 
phenomenon. But there is this to be said. It is an indigenous 
French party, even though its leadership and policy are dictated 
from outside. A party like this would exist and be powerful 
even if there had been no Russian revolution, and would exist 
and, in many ways, behave as it does if the Russians were 
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genuinely to call off the “cold war” and cease to exploit the 
loyalty to Moscow of the present Communist leaders in the 
interests of Russian foreign policy. 

It is, therefore, a serious matter to rewrite the electoral law 
to deprive so important a section of the French people of what 
they think their due representation. True, protests on this score 
from MM. Thorez, Duclos, &c., have a notably false ring about 
them. But we may be sure that, if Communist representation is 
reduced by a half or more, there will be plenty of simple-minded 
party members, or even mere adherents, who will feel that they 
have been cheated. It may be necessary to risk this, but we 
should see what is being risked. 

Then if we turn to the other mass party, the M.R.P., we see 
another danger. If proportional representation is abolished, 
even if departmental lists remain, if there is no return to the 
“ stagnant pools ” of the single-member constituency, and if the 
second ballot is revived, M.R.P. will almost certainly suffer 
catastrophic losses. For it cannot combine with the Communists, 
and the Socialists and Radicals will seldom be ready to combine 
with it. Why should this be so? Some of the historical reasons 
that strengthen the Communists make an. alliance with the 
M.R.P. distasteful to the Radicals and Socialists. For the 
Radicals it may no longer be true that “ clericalism is the enemy,” 
but it is still an enemy. Most of the M.R.P. deputies are socially 
a lot to the Left of the Radicals, which ought, on paper, to make 
a coalition between M.R.P. and Socialists easy. But the social 
policy that unites them is less important than the “ philo- 
sophical” questions that divide them. 

If the Radicals are now a party of small shopkeepers, lawyers, 
doctors, small business-men with a healthy distrust of State 
action, the Socialists, having lost most of their working-class 
support to the Communists, are now a party of minor civil 
servants and school teachers. And the school teachers at least 
fear, in M.R.P., a rival organisation. For the single plank in 
the M.R.P. platform that marks it as “confessional” is its 
desire to see the church schools aided somehow. The Socialist 
allies of the M.R.P. have successfully blocked this, and, for many 
of the party militants, stopping clericalism is almost as important 
as stopping Communism. And a second ballot would mean that 
you could do both at the same time! 

Nor is this all. The great unknown is the Rassemblement, 
the Gaullist League. We may put aside, for a moment, all firm 
declarations, on either side, that on no account will the General 
or the Socialists ever, ever work together. They may have to, 
but only after an election. No one knows how strong the 
Gaullists will prove to be. But it is certain that they will cut 
into M.R.P. strength very seriously. And it is certain that they 
have connections in the Radical and in other parties, as the recent 
flare-up over the Gaullism of the Radical Mayor of epee 
shows. What they will do under the present electoral law nobody 
knows. They may appear as a new mass party ; they will, in 
any case, be more formidable in parliament than they are now, 
And it is just possible that, under the present law, the new 
Assembly would have two leading parties, the Communists and 
the Gaullists ; that no majority could be formed—and, of course, 
in that case, the General’s hostility to the present constitutional 
system might be held by many Frenchmen to have proved fully 
justified. “The Government of the Republic must be carried 
on,” no doubt ; but if it cannot be carried on by a Parliament, 
why not by a real President on the American model? 

It must be remembered that the present system does not, as 
is sometimes said, produce a multiplicity of parties and weaken 
party discipline. One of the most qualified French com- 
mentators, M. Francois Goguel, has put it very clearly. “ Pro- 
portional representation in its present French form favours 

the existence of rigid and powerfui parties more than two 
in number but all the same few in number.” It was intended to 
do away with the loose multi-party system of the Third Republic. 
It did. 

But if we go back to the system of the Third Republic, there is 
a danger not so much of excessive pliability in party principles— 
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that may not be a bad thing—but of a national representation 
ludicrously out of touch with realities. For it does not seem 
to me impossible that with competition between M.R.P. and the 
R.P.F. (the Gaullists) dividing the. “Right” (a loose and 
ambiguous term, I admit), with a coalition forced by necessity 
on the Socialists and Radicals, a coalition entirely negative, with 
the Communists cut off from all compromise, the great majority 
of the seats in the new Assembly could be held by two parties 
representing a good deal less than the majority of the voters, 
and that majority, would find itself excluded from anything like 
its due share in power. 

True, that majority cannot combine. General de Gaulle would 
not combine with the Communists, the “ separatists,” even if 
Moscow would permit the Communists to combine with him. 
There might be even more danger of this were there to be single- 
member constituencies without a double ballot, unless there was 
a great deal of pre-election bargaining. There is certainly a 
danger of it with the second ballot. To return to the basic theme, 
it is not the electoral system that is at fault. (It has lots of 
faults, none of them very serious, none of them hard to deal 
with.) It is the difficulty of providing a stable Government for 
a country with this internal schism, and that at a time when 
positive, not negative, agreement is needed to run the country. I 
have given up political prophecy since November, 1948, but 
I will go as far as to say that I should not be terribly surprised 
if the next French general election were fought on the present 
system. 


A Farmer’s Thoughts 


By FRANK SYKES 


WO wars have taught us that British agriculture is an 
integral part of our defence. Consequently at times such 


as these one might well consider whether any change in 
policy is advisable or necessary to increase our preparedness. 

The fact is that our agriculture has been closely controlled 
since Mr. Hudson took office in 1940. Up to 1945 there was a 
rapid increase of production. Then, as the immediate needs 
changed, there was a change of emphasis from cereal to 
stock production. It is difficult to find an equivalent to convert 
one to the other and to judge whether total production is still 
on the rise. Milk at certain times of the year is embarrassingly 
plentiful, and the cows are less dependent on bought concentrates 
than they were. Poultry and pig production is only limited by 
the amount of food which can be bought from abroad. Cattle 
and sheep for beef and mutton are increasing in numbers. But 
cereal production tends to drop. On the whole I think it would 
be fair to say that production is increasing, but very slowly. 
The graph which rose so dramatically through the war years 
looks as if it is likely to flatten out in the near future. Yet the 
industry is capable of immensely increased production, and 
farming is still very profitable to those who know their job. 

A number of reasons contribute to stabilise production at the 
present level. Top of the list | would put high taxation. Although 
a large proportion of our farmers do not come within a high- 
income group, a large proportion of land is farmed by men who 
do. It is not generally realised that if a farmer pays tax on, say, 
a £2,000 profit, he has not or should not have the balance, left 
after he has paid tax, to spend on himself and his family. Unless 
a business, such as a farm, has part of the profit ploughed back 
into it each year in good years, there can be no hope of 
more efficient or increased production. Of coyrse there are ample 
facilities for obtaining loans through the banks and elsewhere ; 
but farmers are averse to loading themselves with. debt without 
the prospect of rapid repayment. Furthermore, agriculture does 
not offer the same reward to increased production as does 
industry. If a manufacturer can double his output, he is likely 
to be able to reduce his cost of production by spreading over- 
heads over a bigger number of articles. The farmer, on the 
contrary, is subject to the law of diminishing returns. That is to 


say that, after a certain optimum, increased production may show 
a margin of profit, but that margin will diminish as Production 
rises. Therefore the farmer who wishes to produce at a leyej 
above where his margin is highest may have to borrow money ; 
he will certainly have to work much harder and to carry increased 
risk. If, when he has done that, the Inspector of Taxes takes 
the bigger share, he just may not consider it all worth while 
I am fully aware of the tax burden which industry carries today 
and the implications of it. I do not suggest that agriculture 
=— receive more favourable treatment. I merely state the 
act. 

Further, there are many farmers who have reached an age when 
they should retire and hand over their land to younger and more 
active men. They are unwilling to do so, as they would thereby 
drastically lower their standard of living. They watch money lose 
its value and decide to leave it in their farm stock. 

Secondly, high prices and lack of competition allow the “C” 
farmer to make a living. He is harried a bit by the Agricultural 
Executive Committee, but even in war-time it proved very difficult 
to dispossess a bad farmer. Today it is almost impossible for the 
landlord or anyone else to evict him. In fact the committees 
could be of far more help to the farmer if they were divested 
of their police powers and functions. Last year in one county 
a garage-keeper was forced to let seven acres, and an elderly 
farmer who kept a few cows and milked them when he felt like 
it was evicted from his holding. This was the sum total of their 
efforts in exercising these powers. 

Lack of cottages in some rural areas still decides the level at 
which land can be farmed. This applies particularly to those 
areas which have proved to be capable of being much better 
farmed than they were before the war. Finally, there is an under- 
current of doubt in the minds of many farmers as to whether 
prices and production can be maintained at the present level. 
They see feeding-stuffs and manures lose their subsidies, and 
other subsidies go by the board. When costs rise, they find that 
part of the rise has to be met out of their margin. Memory of 
the repeal of the Corn Production Act after the last war dies 
hard. It is difficult to see how any of these obstacles to increased 
production can be quickly removed. They are mostly inherent 
in our social system. Any violent change would have a disastrous 
effect in upsetting a basis on which production has climbed to its 
present level. If war did come, at least we should be better 
prepared than we were in 1938. 

Of course it is open to the Government to start expensive 
schemes such as are inherent in the Hill Farming Bill recently 
before Parliament. This cost may seem to be worth while at a 
time when our meat ration has been cut to 8d., and when it does 
arrive often needs to go through the mincer before it is placed 
on the table. But any policy involving heavy subsidisation and 
extensive capital works is bound to compete with the rearma- 
ment programme. It is hard to judge what proportion of our 
farm-land is already producing to the maximum. It must be 
quite a substantial area. But there are still vast areas under- 
farmed, so one searches for measures. which will tend to raise 
the standard of the average farmer closer to that achieved by 
the best, and thus start the curve of production on the up-grade 
once again. Any such measures, at the present juncture, must 
promote efficiency without competing with the general rearma- 
ment programme in terms of man-power or supplies. Two such 
measures-I propose to describe. 

Although the National Agricultural Advisory Service is several 
times the strength of the old service which was administered by 
county councils, scientific knowledge and advice reach those who 
need it most less than it did before the war. The new service 
is regionalised and no doubt has built up a healthy bureaucracy, 
but it has no idea of how to sell its services to the farmer. Before 
the war, in the county in which I live there were three men and 
their assistants who knew personally every farmer in the county. 
By personal contact they were able to guide and encourage those 
who showed the slightest inclination to make use of their know- 
ledge. Today there are a number of specialists on whom the 
region may call, but the problems of the average farmer hardly 
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call for such specialised knowledge. If there was a return to the 
older organisation, if the advisory service shed its police powers 
and if at the same time a new form of executive committee were 
created to act as liaison between the B and C farmer and the 
local advisory service, then I believe considerable progress could 
be made. 

The other measure which I believe would increase production 
would be to lower the price paid for the poor-grade production 
or at least to increase the differences in price paid for high-grade 
and low-grade food. For instance, there has been a far quicker 
turnover to tuberculin-tested dairies since it was announced that 
only milk deserving that designation will be accepted for the 
liquid market. The T.T. herd not cnly produces better milk, 
but it produces more of it. 

More than ten years of control have resulted in an agricultural 
industry which needs control to support it. Hence the industry 
has lost that elasticity which it had before the war. With the 
world outside seething with danger to us, we dare not risk a 
change of policy to a freer economy. But if our home agriculture 
is to serve the best interest of the consumer in a more peaceful 
world, then we must allow a freer economy and less of the present 
agricultural closed shop. 


Aspects of Portugal 


NTERING Portugal from the north, you descend the hill 
from the last Galician town, Tuy, cross the bridge over the 
River Minho, pass under a large sign “ Portugal” and 

climb the hill to Valenga on the south bank. The province which 
derives its name from the River Minho is perhaps the most 
gracious and most fertile of all Lusitania. Its lovely hills, woods 
and softly coloured valleys unfold themselves continuously before 
the traveller as he proceeds along a road whose margins have 
been diversified with astonishing care, sometimes by residents 
who have planted flowers by the roadside as well as in their 
gardens, sometimes by public authorities who have lined it with 
flowering shrubs or well-clipped evergreens. This air of 
prosperous and orderly beauty is not exceptional. It is notice- 
able almost everywhere. 

Hotels, if simple, are attractive and clean, while food is always 
abundant and often outstandingly good. On the other hand, 
there is also evidence that poverty, sometimes acute, is still 
prevalent, in spite of the remarkable change for the better that 
has certainly taken place in the last quarter-century. A suc- 
cession of beggars made the rounds of the cars held up at a level- 
crossing ; though for the most part, it is true, they were courteous 
and satisfied with the equivalent of a halfpenny or the exhorta- 
tion, “ Paciencia.” They looked, too, as if the proceeds of their 
profession enabled them to cover their most urgent needs. They 
are one survival of a traditional way of life from which much 
that is good has also survived. 

The Government, we had been told, was authoritarian, a 
virtual dictatorship ; this may be so, but during a month we 
came across no slogan, nor any propaganda for the régime or its 
leaders—except, indeed, the general air of well-being, the well- 
kept public offices, and the cheerful spirit of the people. But 
adherence to tradition is certainly in some ways more marked 
than in the rest of Iberia. It was only when we saw every male 
Portuguese wearing a hat that we realised, for the first time, how 
completely hatless the man of Northern Spain has become. Man, 
too, in Portugal is forbidden to bathe with the upper half of his 
body uncovered, though a thoughtful Government makes an 
exception for those in training for, or participating in, swimming 
races. 

Some recent English writers have complained that Portugal's 
monuments are undergoing a restoration so ruthless that many 
beautiful things are needlessly destroyed. Certainly, infallibility 
in this most difficult art is not to be found in Portuguese any 
more than in other restorers. At Evora, for instance, there is a 
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piece of “ restoration” described by the useful:and up-to-date 
Selective Traveller in Portugal as “the new white cement 
pointing of the granite columns, which gives an unpleasing 
niggling effect.” The truth is worse ; the entire interior of the 
cathedral, as of some other churches in Evora, has been overlaid 
with plaster, on which a painted criss-cross of white lines in no 
way corresponds to the pointing of the stonework beneath. On 
the other hand, how nearly perfect the general effect of Evora 
is, and how lovely the arcaded streets look at night, thanks to the 
skill with which the electric light has been concealed in the stone- 
work! The great abbeys of Alcobacga and Batalha, too, stripped 
of interior ornamentation and accreticns, may look bare, but 
how well the basic architecture is revealed. Nor is it easy to 
imagine how the former Convent of Jesus at Aveiro (granting 
that it was to become a museum) could be more artistically 
arranged or how the great Templar Convent of Christ at Tomar 
(granting that it was to be dispossessed) could be presented more 
attractively to the eye. The artistic heritage of Portugal is very 
great ; if there have been some errors, there have been many 
successes. 

Travelling through the country one sees plenty of evidence 
that, after the decades of anti-religious strife, Portugal is once 
again an essentially Christian State. The revival of Catholic 
Christianity has been accompanied by devotion to a new mani- 
festation of the Virgin—Our Lady of Fatima. Her images are 
to be seen wherever objects of piety are displayed ; and the 
motorist who passes through central Portugal cannot fail to notice 
the many large signposts pointing to the sanctuary whose name, 
oddly enough, looks like the survival of part of a Moorish place- 
name. For Fatima, daughter of the Prophet Mohammed, mother 
of Hassan and Husain, is revered in Muslim tradition as the 
“ Batul” or Virgin, the pattern of chaste womanhood, so that 
as many Muslim women bear her name as Christian women do 
that of the Virgin Mary. It seems then at first sight likely that the 
present village of Fatima has kept its name from Muslim times. 

Until forty years ago this village, lying in a remote and wild 
upland between Batalha and Tomar, was quite unknown to fame. 
On May 13th, 1917, however, and on the 13th of each of the five 
subsequent months, two little girls and one boy ef the village, 
none older than ten, saw there a vision of the Virgin, as they 
believed, and heard her speak to them while they were pasturing 
their sheep. After the first appearance they agred to keep their 
vision a secret, but seven-year-old Jacinta found this too hard, 
and mentioned what had happened. As the news spread, curious 
and devout persons began to come in increasing numbers and 
interrogate the children, for whom a period of minor martyrdom 
began. The parish priest, indeed, reserved judgement, though he 
inclined to think that the visions were from the Devil; but 
relatives and local authorities (Government anti-clericalism was 
then at its height) brought many means of pressure to bear, in- 
cluding the broom-handle, to induce the children to say that they 
were lying. The local administrator actually put them in the 
town lock-up and threatened them, unless they recanted, with 
being fried alive in boiling oil. 

Nothing shook them, however, and on October 13th, 1917, a 
day on which the children had indicated that miraculous happen- 
ings were to be expected, a crowd of many thousands, including 
sceptical journalists from Lisbon, believed that they saw the sun 
emit various coloured rays and rotate like a catherine-wheel at 
intervals for a period of ten minutes. Two years later, in the 
influenza epidemic which followed the First World War, Jacinta 
and her brother Francisco died. Their cousin Lucia survived, 
and is now a nun. Whatever view may be held concerning the 
objective reality of the visions or of the unusual behaviour of 
the sun, the material result of the faith of these three children 
has certainly been impressive. Fine roads now lead to Fatima, 
and a handsome basilica and great hostels stand there for the 
benefit of thousands of pilgrims. And perhaps even those who 


deny any validity to religious belief may be able to agree that 
there has in fact been something rather miraculous about the 
remarkable spiritual and material revival of Portugal since 1917, 
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Unwillingly To School 


By VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


T is a lamentable fact that to a child education is seldom, 
if ever, enjoyable. Not only are children commanded to 
grapple with the idiosyncrasies of French irregular verbs, and 

are forced, against their wills, to compute the distance between 
trains travelling at different speeds, but the most precious plums 
of our literary heritage are placed before them at an age when 
_they have not the smallest desire to appreciate them even if 
they had the power. Compound interest and Shakespeare are 
identically tedious—merely lessons to be studied and retained 
in the memory just long enough to get through class and not a 
second longer. 

Oh the boredom with which, uncountable moons ago, | 
approached the Shakespeare hour at school! I can see myself 
standing in a classroom whose peeling beige walls were taste- 
fully finished off with a chocolate dado, surrounded by rows of 
ink-spattered desks, beside which a number of equally ink- 
spattered little girls in very short gym tunics held in their clammy 
hands the expurgated works of the master. With one eye on the 
clock we would gabble speeches we had learned the night before 
and hoped, please God, to remember for another ten minutes, 
and though our mistresses exhorted us to “ put more expression 
into it, dear,” we only obliged as a means to an end. This end 
was “ break” and a Bath bun. 

The beauty and magic of Shakespeare’s words, it seems, beat 
against obstinately deaf ears, ears which were, in those days, 
admirably tuned to catch Miss Greta Garbo’s sultry accents, to 
trap and treasure the poetry of Mr. Jack Buchanan’s songs, but 
which, lumping Shakespeare into the category of lessons, closed 
themselves, almost automatically, to the bard’s offerings. Nothing 
beautiful, we knew, had ever emerged from the classroom, from 
the prison which pinioned our wings that would fly into the 
sunshine, would fly to grass and games, to dreams and chocolate 
sundaes, to the dear bosom of Sir Gerald du Maurier or the 
forbidden fruits of the novelette. We were forced to stay put; 
we were forced to learn dry-as-dust-mathematics and dead-as- 
mutton Latin and goodness knows what other tiresome things 
like silly-old-Shakespeare, and we were resigned. Tragically 
resigned but determined not to be intrigued by anything ; cer- 
tainly not to like it. 

It is interesting—well, fairly so—now that so many years lie 
between my education and me, to discover that in regard to my 
affection for Shakespeare’s plays there still lurks a shadow, a 
smell of the classroom. Bored I am, of course, no longer. To 
be thus afflicted left me somewhere in my twenties, when I dis- 
covered, not only that Shakespeare really wrote quite well, but 
also that he knew everything there was to know about the human 
experience. By this I meant love. Yet it is true that when I 
set off for the Old Vic I am aware of a feeling of virtue, of self- 
righteousness, rather than one of pleasure. I still seem to be 
under the impression that Shakespeare should be approached 
with solemnity, and that what I am about to do, which is to 
take a train to Waterloo, is praiseworthy. 

Once in the theatre I lose this slightly holy sensation and am 
caught up, like every other sensible adult, in the joys of the 
moment. Perhaps, to be perfectly truthful, during the comedy 
bits when, in more normal and commercial circumstances I would 
Jet the mind wander—or even, perhaps, leave the theatre—there 
is a subtle governessy force which compels me to listen ; but on 
the whole my attention and my pleasure are genuine. 

Yet after it is over, when the last corpse has been swept from 
the boards and the master’s triumphs of anti-climax have brought 
the curtain down, | feel good again. I feel I would like to tell 
everybody that I have “ been to Shakespeare,” that I am not the 
sort of woman who only cares for plays like The Little Hut and 
Who is Sylvia? but am a woman of worth, an intelligent woman, 


even a noble one. Certainly good. This is ridiculous, of course, 


and ! jay the blame for such nonsense at the door of Miss Carter’s 
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classroom—the second door on the left marked Upper Fourth 
(and if you can’t get in it’s because we've soaped the door. 
handle). 

There is, I believe, a strong affinity between Shakespeare and 
religion, inasmuch as they are two treasures which should be 
offered to the young in small mouthfuls lest they wreck the palate 
Neither, it seems, has a sweet taste until one discovers it for one- 
self. As, through being forced in their boyhood to attend chapel 
once a day and twice on Sundays, men never go inside a church 
from the day they leave school to the day they find themselves 
suddenly interested in spiritual matters (sometimes they are 
eighty-two before this happens), so is a surfeit of Shakespeare 
saturating. If both were forbidden the young, the results surely 
would be splendid. Indeed, I know of a child of atheist parents 
whose small head is weekly racked with contriving to get to 
Sunday School. She bicycles off, leaving a trail of shameful lies, 
so that the vetoed word of God should be made plain to her, 

Could we not, then, hinting darkly at their import, hide from 
children the plays and sonnets of Shakespeare ; placing them just 
out of reach on our bookshelves, tantalising, forbidden objects, 
no part of “ lessons,” but greatly to be desired for reading under 
the bedclothes by the light of a torch. Particularly should we 
stress that Shakespeare is unfit for childish consumption, and that 
nobody under the age of twenty can value him at his true worth. 
One of youth’s greatest happinesses is to prove its parents wrong, 
and oh what a goodly crew of Shakespeare-Jovers would we breed 
if only his works were banned! 

As one who in het youth drank long and deep at the fount, | 
would like to state that it has taken me a quarter of a lifetime 
to throw off the classroom’s yoke of ennui, and still, in middle 
age, I journey to the Old Vic as one embarking on a dedicated 
pilgrimage, and journey back glowing with triumph. Perhaps the 
young of today run there eagerly, imbued solely with a sense of 
pleasurable anticipation. I dare say they do. Things change so, 
and at forty one gets very much out of touch. 


Ivor Novello: 
An Appreciation 


BY CHRISTOPHER HASSALL 


VOR NOVELLO’S career began in music, and by music his 
legend will be carried down the years. “1 was sixteen 
when I accompanied my first song in a ballad concert at 

the Albert Hall, and we hardly got enough applause to carry 
us off the stage. This was especially galling since it was followed 
by a performance of my mother’s song, Friend, which almost 
brought the house down. I was furious. In those days ballad 
concerts were my whole life.” 

I quote these words because I heard them only last week. 
I had in the past been with him while he worked out the scores 
of six of his musical plays, and he had been pleased with a 
suggestion of mine that I should one day try to assess his achieve- 
ment solely as a composer. For this reason it is neither the 
actor, nor the playwright, nor even the cherished friend, that 
first comes to mind when writing about him. 

The music is like the man, unaffected, generous with a sort,of 
amplitude of phrase that only he could command, tender with a 
disarmingly candid warmth of sentiment, disciplined by his study 
of the best, especially opera, but always kept strictly within the 
range of his limitations, so that in his own realm of light music 
he was not merely successful on occasion, but consistently with- 
out his peer. When his wit and his glittering romantic stories 
begin to grow a little dim with time, his personality will live, 
carried on the arc of one perfectly rounded melody after another, 
all unmistakably his own, and all, though tinged with the stage 
spectacle which gave them birth, still curiously retaining some- 
thing of the old Welsh hymns that were in his blood. 
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. MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N one of the high saloons of Drury Lane there was held last 
week a meeting of the Ellen Terry Fellowship. These 
annual reunions are organised by Miss Atwood and Miss 

St. John, two of Ellen Terry’s closest surviving friends, in order 
that the admirers of the great actress may revive fading memories 
and join together in praise of her genius and charm. Tea was 
provided and two informal speeches were made. The light from 
the sconces on the wall beat unsparingly upon faces that were 
venerable rather than fresh. A certain melancholy, as was inevit- 
able, descended upon the room. One felt that the tentacles of 
memory were stretching back to finger the draperies of the past, 
reviving the sound of girlish laughter in gas-lit corridors, or the 
feel of the taffeta bodice someone had worn in She Stoops to 
Conquer some thirty or forty years ago. How curious and 
jumbled an assembly of recollections must encumber the minds 
of those who have spent their lives upon the stage. I watched 
these men and women leaning against the walls or sitting sadly 
among the tea-cups and judged from their concentration that they 
were summoning up remembrance of things past—recalling the 
dressing-rooms of vanished theatres, the fringed and silken pro- 
grammes of command performances, a twisted green kid glove 
among the little pots of lard, and words, words, words. Strange 
tags must float into their minds: “ But for your words, they rob 
the Hybla bees” ; “ This, Sir, is a style very unusual with Mr. 
Honeywood ” ; “ And on the lunar world securely pry.” Even so 
does one open the drawer of some unvisited cabinet and find 
therein a broken wrist-watch, a twist of picture-wire, three keys 
and the nine of diamonds, sole remnant of a lost pack of patience 
cards. It was a sad reflection that the passage of outrageous time 
will, year by year, diminish the number of votaries who attend 
these reunions; until, as at the Waterloo banquets or the 
Balaclava dinners, only two veterans remain to share the tea- 
pot, mumbling reminiscences that have become confused. 
* * * * 

People smiled sadly as they recalled the magic of Ellen 
Terry's vivacity, the buoyancy of her unquenchable charm. Only 
once in my life have I seen Ellen Terry upon the stage. It was 
some charity performance, and she emerged from her retirement 
to act with other stars in a scene from The Merry Wives of 
Windsor. 1 had been told that she was no longer able to 
remember her lines, and that it had been found necessary to 
pin upon the scenery little scraps of paper to provide her with 
her cues. Yet on that occasion I could detect no hesitation, no 
sudden pauses when she fumbled with her words. It was the 
actual speed of her performance, the vitality that she threw into 
it, that caused exhilaration. There was about it an element of 
enthusiasm, in the Greek sense of the word, that rushed onwards, 
leaping over the rocks, as some fresh mountain stream. I had 
been told also that she studied her parts with extreme concen- 
tration, possessing as she did transcendent capacity for taking 
trouble. Yet there was nothing studied about her acting ; it was 
its spontaneity that held one entranced. The word “ genius ” 
is one that should be used sparingly ; yet one can recognise it 
suddenly as a quality of dominance, dimming by its splendour 
all subsidiary lights. I had seen and admired other great 
actresses, Sarah Bernhardt and Réjane; but Ellen Terry did 
not appear to be acting, she appeared to be expressing her 
enjoyment of life. One left the theatre murmuring: 

“ What is your substance, whereof are you made, 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend? ” 
* * * * 

One one occasion only did I have the privilege of meeting 
Ellen Terry in person. It was at a large party, and she was 
sitting in an armchair protected by the vigilance of her daughter, 
Edie Craig. Usually, when one encounters famous beauties in 
their old age, it is with difficulty that one can trace the lineaments 
of loveliness. The Empress Eugénie, for instance, when a 





bowed and shrunken lady of nearly ninety, retained but little of 
her Winterhalter magnificence. It was only in the arch of her 
eyebrows, in the grace of her movements, that one could re- 
capture the splendour that had once been hers. Yet Ellen Terry's 
beauty was indestructible and her voice was young. At the time 
of this encounter I was writing a book upon Tennyson, and I 
ventured to ask Ellen Terry whether she could tell me anything 
about her meetings with that then disregarded poet. She 
responded vivaciously to my request. She described the terrace 
at Aldworth and the red geraniums in their terracotta vases 
against the blue of the weald. She described his heavy hanging 
garments and his huge brown hands. She imitated for me his 
broad Lincolnshire accent and the deep grumbling undertones 
of his voice. She imitated for me, with spasms of her small 
clenched fists, the manner of his recitations. Off she thundered 
into the trochaics of “ Locksley Hall,” not speaking the words, 
but uttering the deep-mouthed tune of the thing. By what magic 
did this frail lady convey to me the exact intonations of the 
Tennysonian accent? I left her, grateful and amazed. 
* * * * 

The last time that I heard the voice of Ellen Terry was on the 
wireless. It was in the early days of that great invention, when 
one was obliged to attach head-phones to the machine, thereby 
disarranging the hair and clamping the ears in a manner that 
always arouses my deep sympathy for telephone operators. She 
was making an appeal for some good cause. Somehow, even 
across that cumbrous mechanism, she was able to convey the 
excitement of her personality, the immediate delight that she 
inspired. She filled the air with magic; the sunshine shone. 
Is it surprising that twenty-three years after her death men and 
women should gather solemnly for an hour together in order 
to celebrate the unforgotten wonder of her charm? Is it strange 
that a gentle melancholy should descend upon them when they 
reflect that it is not possible to transmit, or even to communicate, 
to later generations the special quality that renders a given per- 
sonality miraculous? Charm, even when it amounts to genius, 
is an evanescent gift composed of elements that cannot be 
rendered immortal. It must be a depressing thought also for 
those who have devoted their lives to the dramatic art to realise 
that almost nothing will survive of all their energy and talent. 
Rachel, Mile. Georges, Talma, Duse, even Henry Irving, are for 
most of us no more than names. There exist no means that can 
convey to posterity the effect exercised upon the contemporaries 
of these great artists. Poets and painters, architects and his- 
torians can bequeath to posterity the essence of their achieve- 
ment ; the actor transmits no relic of his energy beyond a quickly 
fading memory. His triumphs are immediate, but they leave 
no wake. 

* * . * 

There are those who assert that they have no wish for post- 
humous celebrity. “ Est-on moins mort,” they ask with Musset, 
* quand on est embaumé?” Yet when they reach the term of 
life they must hope in their weaker moments that something 
at least of all their efforts and ardours could be preserved. Few 
actors can have any such expectation. They earn their living, 
they enjoy many triumphant moments, they labour incessantly, 
they respect and love their craft. Yet they know that they will 
become old and die and that nothing of all their life’s work will 
thereafter survive. I have little understanding of those who are 
obsessed with a craving for immortality ; but one would like 
to believe that something from all this industry will remain. It 
is despicable to believe in the futility of human endeavour, 
thereby denying life itself. But the thought of wastage is not 
enlivening. Nor is it surprising that a corporate melancholy 
should descend upon men and women gathered together to 
celebrate the memory of a great actress among the tea-cups at 
Drury Lane. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


“The Duchess of Malfi.” By John Webster. 
O.U.D.S, at the Oxford Playhouse.) 
Tue trouble about most dramas belonging to what scholars call 
the “Tragedy of Blood” school is that they are all blood and 
no tragedy. No one can accuse Webster of lacking relish for the 
former—the ten murders in this play eliminate every single one 
of the principal characters as well as various lesser fry—but he 
had a certain percipience which was capable of transfiguring the 
fundamentally preposterous convention in which he worked into 
something much higher than Grand Guignol. Perhaps he himself 
was hardly aware of this gift; perhaps he thought his long suit 
Jay in the elaborate conceits which stud the play or in the facile 
sententiousness of lines like 
“We are merely the star’s tennis-balls, struck and bandied 
Which way pleases them.” 
But his real virtue lies in his dramatist’s instinct which, powerfully 
aided by verbal felicity, gives intermittent but vivid life to his 
monsters and their victims. Take the scene in which the Duchess, 
her waiting woman and two of her children (the O.U.D.S. very 
sensibly let us off the children) are strangled. By all the rules of 
the game he was playing—the object of which was to squeeze the 
last drop of terror out of every situation—Webster should have 
had the children killed first, before their mother’s eyes. Something 
must have warned him that this would be over-egging the pudding, 
that it would be a mistake to interrupt the Duchess’s (éte-d-téte 
with Death; something told him to reprieve the children for a 
spell, a® the same time getting a higher form of dramatic value 
out of them by making the Duchess say, when she bids farewell 
to her woman: 
“I pray thee, look thou giv’st my little boy 
Some syrup for his cold, and let the girl 
Say her prayers ere she sleep.” 
The Duchess of Maifi is not a great play, but is very far from being 
a small one. 

The O.U.D.S. attack it with gusto and a remarkable degree of 
success. Mr. Tony Richardson’s production is imaginative and 
serviceable ; and it cannot be at all‘an easy play to produce. Mr. 
Hugh Dickson was a compelling and indeed a memorable Ferdi- 
nand: Mr. Nigel Davenport's Cardinal was a solid though not a 
very Italianate piece of work ; and Mr. Colin George—though he 
sometimes carried his hands in a rather gingerly manner, as though 
they were ferrets—-brought a pleasant sincerity to the part of the 
Duchess’s lover. The Duchess herself bore her tribulations with 
considerable composure, and at times one wondered (unworthily) 
whether Miss Sara Seed was not slightly overdoing the business 
of not letting the natives see that she was rattled: but she had 
authority and warmth and good looks, and in the end her rather 
placid approach to the part turned out to be curiously effective. 
Miss Josée Richard, in a more animated but also a more conven- 
tional performance, was very good as the Cardinal's mistress. Mr. 
Guin Mackillop acted with vigour and accomplishment but was 
not (for me, at any rate) an entirely reliable guide to the dark 
complexities of Bosola’s character. The “Servants, Courtiers, 
Madmen, etc.” did very well, and no footmen handing round 
drinks in a drawing-room comedy ever showed more poker-faced 
aplomb than did the young gentlemen to whose assiduity in 
removing corpses from the stage the production owed a great deal. 


(Performed by the 


“A Penny for a Song.” By John Whiting. (Haymarket.) 
WHETHER it was necessary, or anyhow desirable, to turn this gently 
whimsical pastiche into a producer's benefit | am not at all sure. 
Certainly that is what has been done. As they look south across 
the Channel from Sir Timothy Bellboys’ garden in Dorset, Mr. 
Whiting’s characters react in diverse ways to the probability (Sir 
Timothy regards it as a certainty) that the sails of Napoleon’s 
invasion fleet will momentarily whiten the horizon. They are, on 
the whole, an interesting lot of people, and although there is a 
good deal of self-consciousness about their eccentricities, they have 
a sort of wayward reality, and the predicament of their unprepared- 
ness makes a strong claim upon our attention because of its affinities 
with our own recent experience. 

These virtues have been overlaid and obscured by Mr. Peter 
Brook’s high spirits. High spirits are admirable as long as they are 
infectious ; here (to my mind) they are not. I like bangs and puffs 
of smoke and 


comic fire-engines and crows’-nests in trees and 


Heath Robinson pulleys in moderation ; but stage-effects and comic 
business ought to be ancillaries, and at the Haymarket they are 
something more. It is, perhaps, appropriate that Sir Timothy should 
discharge his horse-pistol before making us privy to his plans: but 
if, at frequent intervals throughout the long speech which follows 
he makes as if to discharge it again, the effect on the audience is 
distracting and unhelpful. Among other passages in which Mr, 
Brook seemed—with the best intentions in the world—to be sabo- 
taging Mr. Whiting was one in which Lady Bellboys, after 
addressing a young soldier on the subject of her personal appearance, 
is told that, being blind, he cannot see her. “ You poor boy!” 
she exclaims, “Sit down.” My guess is that Mr. Whiting here 
meant the formidable lady to touch us both by a display of com- 
passion and by its inapposite expression (for the affliction of blind. 
ness is not mitigated by sitting down). What happens when Miss 
Marie Lohr delivers the line upon the stage? The blind soldier 
sits down, promptly, on the ground—far more promptly and 
unhesitatingly than a blind man would ; the audience gives a puzzled 
laugh and a small point is missed. 

Still, it is all quite good fun, and Mr. Whiting, when he has learnt 
(for instance) that, although under certain circumstances the making 
of jokes about Wordsworth, like the shooting of very low hen 
pheasants, can be condoned, they had better be good jokes, promises 
to make a very interesting playwright. At the Haymarket an 
unusually strong cast (among whom Mr. Alan Webb particularly 
distinguishes himself) launch his uneven but agreeable comedy ina 
décor designed with taste as well as ingenuity by Emett of Punch. 


PETER FLEMING. 
MUSIC 


At the Kingsway Hall on March Sth the Philharmonia Concert 
Society presented an interesting programme of twentieth-century 
chamber-music. The earliest work played was Ravel's Introduction 
and Allegro for harp, string quartet, flute and clarinet (1906) 
and Samuel Barber's recent piano sonata and Lipatti’s Aubade 
for wind instruments (1949). Between these were Debussy’s sonata 
for flute, viola and harp (1915), Roussel’s Joueurs de Flite (1924) 
and Bartok’s Contrasts (1938). 

It might seem at first that France was here given an undue 
prominence, and that Hungary, Rumania and the United States 
should not, even in triple alliance, have completely ousted Germany 
and Austria. But historically the emphasis was, I believe, right; 
and it would certainly be difficult to suggest a representative German 
or Austrian work of the same calibre. Berg’s Lyric Suite or a 
Hindemith quartet would have represented the individual composer 
rather than a type: and, as it was, the listener obtained a very 
fair conspectus of the movement of musical taste between 1900 
and 1950. Fashion during those years passed from the sweet 
subtleties of Ravel, through the pale, elegiac whispering of Debussy’s 
last works, to the dryer, cooler art of Roussel, and thence to the 
sonorous experiments of Bartok and Lipatti’s neat, short-winded 
writing, where Stravinsky's influence is felt in its most Parisian 
form. Finally Samuel Barber's sonata showed the movement back 
towards ornament and colour, longer lines and something approach- 
ing the Romantic volubility of utterance. 

Musical history was written primarily in France for the first 
quarter of the present century, at first by Frenchmen and then 
by Stravinsky. Just as Germany, after her long hegemony, ceased 
to dictate. musical modes and expressions of feeling, so France 
has had her short day of leadership. But French influence is still 
strong in most of the younger composers of the present day. Thus 
both Lipatti’s and Barber's styles bear a French imprint, and their 
musical characters would certainly have developed differently had 
they been born fifty years earlier, in the days of the German 
hegemony. Neither is a mere imitator of the French, any more than 
Elgar was an imitator of the German masters ; but both grew up in 
a world where the French approach to music was fashionable and 
accepted, just as Elgar grew up in the world of German feelings 
and methods. 

The performances at this concert were of a very high standard. 
Gareth Morris played the Roussel pieces with an admirable sense 
of style, and did full justice to Debussy’s and Ravel's loving and 
skilful flute-writing. Frederick Thurston displayed the whole range 
of the clarinet’s powers in Bartok’s Contrasts, from the lyrical to 
the orgiastic. (The writing in the final piece clearly suggests the 
saxophone.) Max Salpeter had not a large enough tone or 4 
sufficiently powerful attack in these pieces, so that the balance 
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was not always good ; but Bela Siki proved an excellent pianist, and 
his playing of Barber's sonata was an impressive combination of 
virtuosity and fine musical feeling. MarTIN Cooper. 


CINEMA 


«Storm Warning.” (Warner.) “Fourteen Hours.” 
Marble Arch.)——“ Wedding Bells.” (Empire, Sunday.) 


EAGER once again to expose American social sores to the healing 
air, Hollywood gives us in Storm Warning a terrifying and out- 
standingly vivid account of Ku Klux Klan activities, a recurrence 
of which has {ately taken place in the Southern States. We visit 
with Miss Ginger Rogers, who in her turn is visiting her sister, Miss 
Doris Day, in a small town where the Klan is in ruthless control. 
We witness the murder of a journalist dragged from gaol, anc we 
watch the natural but shameful averting of the eyes and stopping 
of the ears of those who have not the courage to speak against 
tyranny. And who shall blame them? Fear for home and family, 
if not fear for self, is stronger than the love of justice; and Mr. 
Ronald Reagan, championing law and order, beats his head against 
a wall of alibis. Till the final reel, when the Klan indulges in the 
flamboyant ritual of ordered sadism, this picture seems as authentic 
as a documentary, and Mr. Stuart Heisler must be complimented 
on instilling such an atmosphere of evil into the sunny air of an 
everyday town. 

Fourteen Hours is also a revealing, terrifying and admirable film. 
Based on a true story, it tells of the efforts of a New York 
policeman, Mr. Paul Douglas, to persuade a youth, Mr. Richard 
Baseheart, to come in off the ledge of a hotel-window fifteen 
storeys above the ground. The agony of the passing hours, the 
long cajolings, the struggles of police and fire brigades, the sum- 
moning of relatives, the awful suspense of not knowing whether 
the boy will jump or not are almost unbearable ; added to which 
we have the crowd below. It is this crowd with its film units, 
reporters, searchlights, flares, popcorn, music, bets and cheers which 
makes one want to kill Mr. Henry Hathaway for showing us the 
human family as we try to pretend it is not. This is a most pain- 
fully exciting picture. 

Wedding Bells, starring Mr. Fred Astaire, is, unfortunately, set 
in London, and save for the Life Guards everything, either concrete, 
mobile or verbal, is hysterically wrong, and this includes Miss Sarah 
Churchill as a publican’s daughter and Mr. Peter Lawford as a 
lord. Partnering Mr. Astaire is Miss Jane Powell, but what with 
cobbled streets, open cars and remarks such as “ This is a queer 
basket of pickles, old boy” one really cannot concentrate on any- 
body dancing or singing. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


EXHIBITION 
Daily Mail ideal Home Exhibition, (Olympia.) 


HaNNAH More declared that “the almost sacred joys of home” 
depended on “the large aggregate of little things,” and her lines 
came back to one visitor with force as he advanced up the central 
aisle of this year’s Ideal Home Exhibition, which is dominated by 
an effective decoration suggesting the Crystal Palace. No doubt 
Hannah More would have been amazed to see how large this 
“aggregate of little things” bulks nowadays when spread over all 
the floors of Olympia. And, however sacred all these pieces of 
furniture and these innumerable gadgets may become when installed 
in individual homes, it must be admitted that they do not seem even 
“almost sacred” in the endless alley-ways at Earl’s Court. But, 
tiring, vulgar and noisy as the whole thing must appear to the 
fastidious, it is at the same time excellently organised (never better 
than this year), stimulating to trade, and obviously capable of 
affording intense enjoyment to legions of housewives—who suffer 
themselves to be cajoled, persuaded, lectured to and demonstrated 
at with exemplary patience. This year, as usual, the best 
exhibits are the ornamental gardens, where (against a scenic back- 
ground, which includes a Piper-ish ruin, but is favoured by bluer 
skies than Mr. Piper will normally encounter) firms like Marcel 
de Smet, H. B. Meldrum, Letts, Whitelegg, Allwood and L. R. 
Russell particularly distinguish themselves. The “ Village of Ideal 
Homes” is another important attraction. Close to it, some 
ingenious gardener has worked the words “Cherry Blossom Boot 
Polish” in Erica Mediterranea Radcliff surrounded by scrolls of 
Veronica Ericoides and red everlasting flowers. It is claimed that 
this “display is unique, for it is the first time anything like this 
has been seen at the Exhibition.” With which pleasing echo of 
the 1851 Catalogue ringing in his head, the visitor may depart 
reflecting that plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. D. H. 


(Odeon, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THOUGH most land is still water-logged this week, two continuous days 
without rain have enabled farmers to get on to sloping ground, at least 
for hand-labour, and I have been watching with admiration, and a Bible- 
memory recognition, some hand-sowing being done by two men working 
across a hill-side patch—pacing a few yards apart, slow, rhythmical, 
arm and foot nicely attuned—and the gesture of the hand going to the 
slung basket at the hip, then casting out the Fandful of seed fanwise (I 
could just see the precious stuff as a faint mist, or wisp of breath). That 
surely is one of the oldest gestures in the world ; that, and a hand raised 
in farewell. An inexpressible sadness took hold upon me as I watched. 
All human hope, all religious emotion (for sowing is the most funda- 
mental of our symbols) lives in that patient sweep of a man’s arm as he 
casts the seed over the open soil. It was not until I had conquered this 
nostalgic sensation that I noticed the birds hovering round the two men: 
gulls robins, tits and starlings But I saw no, rooks. There seems to 
be a scarcity of rooks in our district this year. Near my hill stands a 
coppice below an Elizabethan house called Hushheath Manor. 
(It sounds like a poem by de la Mare.) A city of nests remains in 
the tops of the trees in that coppice, but no rooks have taken a lease 
there this spring. 


The Birds of Wisdom 


A reader, having been awakened at night “ by the most blood-curdling 
and demoniac cries from a neighbouring tree,” has asked me to comment 
on the habits of the owl. The fact that the owl is seen briefly and 
seldom, usually in twilight so that its form is ominous, makes most 
people curious about this bird of prey. The enquirer is concerned with 
the various noises made by the owl, and reminds us that in mediaeval 
times villagers were known to burn down a wood because the shrill night- 
cries of the owls in it caused it to be suspected of harbouring demons. 

The owl family is a large one, with some two hundred species 
identified, ranging in size from that of a finch to monsters two feet in 
length. The owl of Shakespeare, with his “merry note” of tu-whit, 
tu-who, is the common tawny owl (strix stridula), an attractive little 
fellow sometimes seen sitting stolidly on a telephone wire of a summer 
night. It is his voice, so full of querulous soliloquy, that fills our woods 
with peevish chatter during the hours of darkness, while he is scouring 
after the small rodents. 

The bird who terrifies us by outbursts of sheer savagery in invective 
is the screech-owl (strix flammea), suitably called by the French the 
effraie. He is ubiquitous, like the spirit of evil, being found in all 
latitudes, though I believe not in New Zealand and Scandinavia. This 
little sharp-faced creature has several calls: he snores, he hisses, and he 
breaks into the sudden scream of fury which curdles our all too human 
blood. This would be the bird whose wide and sinister repertoire has 
puzzled our reader. It is not the emblem of wisdom, the little friend 
of Pallas Athene. Her companion is a smaller species not native ig 
Britain 


In the Garden 


Those two days without rain have given me opportunities which have 
had to be seized, for much of the spring sowing of vegetables is already 
belated. Being on a hill-top was a curse during the gales, as I have 
already told. Now it proves a blessing, for the ground drains immediately 
the rain ceases, and almost within twenty-four hours I can get on the 
ground without puddling it. This week parsnips, a second crop of peas 
and another of spinach have gone in, as well as radishes, Tom Thumb 
lettuce and Early Paris Forcing carrot. The spinach sown under cloches 
three weeks ago is already up, a neat little eyebrow of green. 

The lawns now need attention, for it would have been disastrous to get 
on to them while they were so sodden, and thus they have been left 
for a month, except for one or two castings of fertiliser. I find it 
useful to. aerate them with a stamper studded with long nails. Using 
a fork for this job can lead to too much roughening up of the surface, 
and one tends sometimes to slope ihe fork and bring up a sod of grass. 

Another reader is troubled about a fairy-ring on his lawn. I have 
one and accept it as a visitation from another, perhaps a lunar, world. I 
hope one night to go out and to encounter some panic womanikin, 
“ill-met by moonlight,” dancing within that ring, or stroking Bottom’s 
ears. But if our reader insists on being practical about this matter, he 
can probably dismiss his fairy-ring by watering it with a pound of 
sulphate of iron dissolved in three gallons of water. I doubt if any 
incantation will be needed as auxiliary to the process. Has he noticed 
that, even when no fungus is up, there is a difference in colour where 
the toadstools, mushrooms or puffballs appear: a kind of sootiness ia 
the green? RICHARD CHURCH 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 53 
Report by Alan Wykes 


A prize of £5 was offered for an extract from the sixteen-page 
letter Mr. Pooter wrote to Mr. Crowbillon. 


The essence of good parody, surely, is that its hyperbole should 
be pointed by the rapier rather than the blunderbuss? Many 
competitors erred in adhering to the letter rather than the spirit 
of Pooter correspondence, i.e., in making their point by the use of 
phrases and anecdotes already familiar to readers of The Diary of 
a Nobody. These were among the first discards. This still left me 
with a good selection of pomposities such as Muriel M. Malvern’s 
“ Writing as his father, | might be expected to try to condone my 
son’s presumption and error in judgement,” but from many of these 
there was hardly a smile to be gained, and a smile was something 
I insisted on—rightly, | hope. I feel sure Mr. Pooter would never 
have referred to Mr. Perkupp as “our kind manager ™ (the prin- 
ciple would be quite wrong) or to his wife as “ Carrie” in a letter 
of such great importance ; so away went a further batch of entries. 
Among those left | sought irrelevancy, ambiguity, pleasantry, pun 
and vaffe. 

There was a tendency for competitors to condense rather than 
expand into the higher flights of irrelevancy that the discursiveness 
of a sixteen-page letter warranted. The majority of entrants com- 
pounded extracts that might more rightly have been called abstracts, 
since they summarised the whole situation with admirable, but 
hardly Pooteresque, brevity. The unconscious pathos that is a 
keynote of Mr. Pooter’s character was also notably absent, though 
] liked the appeal of A. F. Wise’s “I had hoped to see our Lupin 
ascending the steps of the ladder trodden by his father’s feet before 
him.” 

I recommend that Cinna and Squadron-Leader J. F. Powell should 
share £3 equally for their respective opening and closing pages, and 
that £1 each should be awarded to Miss K. A. Holker and Mr. N. 
Hodgson for some delightful irrelevancies. 

PRIZES 
(CINNA) 
Dear Sir, 

1 would not presume to expect that you would remember me, but 
having had the honour of serving you many times in the past, I take 
the liberty of writing to you. I write as a betrayed parent who is also 
a clerk in the employ of Mr. Perkupp and that may explain my present 
distress in mind. The son in whom I placed my trust has proved false. 
Picture, if you coun Sir, Mrs. Pooter and myself grieved at the shame 
he has brought upon the household. | am not a rich man, but I would 
give ten shillings to know why he did what he did. My son is not so 
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much wicked as thoughtless, and that is true of others besides his father, 
I] have served the firm for twenty-one years, a fact which has not entirely 
escaped the notice of Mr. Perkupp lately, and I may say that my services 
have earned me the respect of my employer. When I asked if my son 
might be taken on the staff in some subordinate capacity, he was kind 
enough to regard my request indulgently, even though the boy had had 
little previous experience. My good name, secured by constant toil on 
behalf of my employer for many years, was surety for my son’s behaviour 
and I write now to redeem it. . 


(Squadron-Leader J. F. Power) 

.. + I] trust, therefore, that you will forgive my effrontery in penning this 
short note and in caring to write to put things right—in happier circum- 
stances a pleasantry might not have been out of place here—between 
your honoured self and my esteemed old master. I grieve as a servant 
and as a father, for the lad was admitted to the office through my good 
offices—Mr. Perkupp being kind enough to say that he supposed he 
might as well try him out not because of his personal merit but because 
of the long experience the firm had had of the business merits of his 
father. My son, and late junior, meant no harm; it was an outburst 
of levity, a failing which he inherits from my dear wife, which prompted 
him to address you as he did and I hope that these few thoughtless 
words will not lead to any prolonged coolness between your good self and 
the respectable firm which has so long been served by me. 

Trusting that we may soon again be favoured with a visit from what 
I may be permitted to call a fine old familiar face, and assuring you of 
my best attention at all times, I remain, &c. 


(Miss K. A. HOLKER) 

I beg for your indulgence while | digress for a moment to relate 
another little anecdote of my childhood days, which will show you of 
what stock my unfortunate son, Lupin, comes. 

Unfortunate, that is, in how lamentably far from the precepts taught 
him by myself and his mother the unhappy lad has strayed. Still more 
unfortunate, I must add, in his inability to rise to the occasion and to 
comport himself with the requisite humility and dignity which the pre- 
sence of so distinguished a gentleman as yourself demanded. 

Returning to the subject matter of my anecdote, I must explain that 
I could be, at the time to which I refer, a child of scarcely five summers, 

I was trotting at my father’s side while he was conversing with a 
friend of his, one Mr. Muttonfleece, an influential gentleman, extremely 
well off, and senior partner in the firm of Muttonfleece, Cowhide and 
Horsehair of Leadenhall Street. As we reached the gates of the park, 
I, who as a well-behaved and becomingly docile child, had not inter- 
rupted the discourse of my elders, saw a rough, common fellow, sadly 
intoxicated. 

So strongly imbued was | with the moral strength imparted to me by 
my parents’ teachings that 1. infant though I was, lisped “ Papa, me 
not like that man!” 

You will, | do not doubt, extract from this anecdote the truth which 
I] am seeking out to point. 


(N. HopcGson) 

.. . Our firm, as you know, has always prided itself on being a happy 
family rather than an impersonal business concern. “Free and easy” 
has been our motto, although the ideas of the clerks as to what is 
permissible do not always meet with my approval. I am afraid poor 
Lupin has been misled by their example. He explained his conduct of 
last week as “scoring off old Perkupp™ and actually considered it 
amusing. Unfortunately, he has no real sense of humour, The other 
night when my wife and | were laughing heartily at one of my jokes and 
she remarked what a lark it would be if I went on the Variety Stage, 
Lupin, who had not spoken hitherto, suddenly said “ He would certainly 
get the bird” and roared with laughter. You will agree that his observa- 
tion was completely meaningless I cannot bring myself to believe that 
you will transfer your business to another firm on the advice of a foolish 
youth who cannot distinguish between spurious and genuine humour, 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 56 
Set by Colin Shaw 


The three Services are now making extensive use of conversational 
advertisements as an aid to recruiting, such as “ Back at the factory, 
Ted was a nice lad ... never said much, but thought a lot...” &e. 
A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for similar adver- 
lisements encouraging volunteers for one of the following positions: 
a Cabinet Minister, a Bishop, an orchestral conductor. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than March 2Ist. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of March 30th. 
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LETTERS TO 


A Health Act Anomaly 


Sin.—The effects of the National Health Service Act are gradually 
becoming clearer, but 1 wonder how many of your readers are familiar 
with the provisions of its Section 47. This, it appears, empowers a local 
government official to commit an individual, whuse condition at home 
seems insanitary, to a prolonged period of compulsory detention in 
hospital. The legal instrument is an order obtained from a bench of 
magistrates who do not see the patient. The latter’s consent is not 
required, and he need not be represented. Before the Act the only com- 
parable procedure encountered in ordinary medical practice was that for 
the reception of those of unsound mind, but this is hedged about with 
the strictest safeguards of examination and certification. After admission, 
moreover, the welfare of the certified patient is carefully watched by a 
specially appointed body, the Board of Control. Section 47 contains no 
such safeguards and is open to abuse. 

Equally regrettable is the use of an institution designed for the treat- 
ment of the sick as a place of detention. A general hospital has none 
of the bolts and bars that distinguish a prison, and its medical and 
nursing staff have neither aptitude nor training for the rdle of gaoler. 
Somewhat cynically, it is pointed out that this section of the Act is 
usually invoked for those who are elderly and paralysed, and cannot 
run away. One would have preferred to think that even the paralysed 
were entitled to a personal hearing and some choice in their treatment. 
Some disturbing incidents have occurred already, and one feels that, if 
the state of the law were more widely known, public opinion would 
demand its revision.—Yours faithfully, CONSULTANT PHYSICIAN. 


Christian Unity and the Bible 


Sin,—No obstacle to reunion of the Churches is greater than the wide 
range of attitudes to the Bible. It is a far cry from the sceptical approach 
of the extreme modernist to the unquestioning belief of the extreme 
fundamentalist, and it must be accepted that no effective concessions 
can be made by either of these in the interest of unity. Recognition of 
this and similar facts leads to suggestions like that of a Commonwealth 
of Churches recently advocated in the Spectator by Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood ; some think the call to unity comes from members of 
organisations whose existence was never intended by the founder of 
Christianity, 

Divisions among Christians may be roughly grouped according to the 
relative importance assigned to the Church, the Bible and human reason. 
For the vast majority today education provides in a democracy enough 
training in the exercise of reason for the formation of religious as well 
as secular decisions; but few would not deplore the prevailing ignorance 
of the Bible, a knowledge of which must be vital for any balanced 
approach to problems of the Church, It may well be that an awakening 
of our people to a new interest in the Bible is the necessary first step 
towards a solution of the problem of declension, of which the cry for 
reunion is a symptom 

All Christians should welcome a revival consisting of the creation of 
Bible-study groups in cities, towns and villages, attracting members of 
the various communions and also independent persons. Each group 
would require a leader, and at first thought it may seem that all the 
difficulties inherent in reunion appear with him. It is however possible 
to conceive of leaders whose sole function is to guide the study group 
in a manner resembling that of the president of a committee of trans- 
lators. To carry this comparison further, advantage could be taken of 
the undoubted present-day enthusiasm for learning to make a knowledge 
of New Testament Greek the first acquisition of the students. There is 
little doubt that once the idea took root the fascination of such a textual 
study of the Bible would bring as much pleasure and profit to the many 
as it now does to the few. Who can gauge the benefit to the Church of 
a movement to encourage this development ? Such study would not of 
itself lead to membership of any one ecclesiastical body more than 
another. There is no reason for a particular communion to fear the 
result of open study of the Bible ; in fact there can be no better test 
of the sincerity of a Christian’s belief than that he should let his fellow 
learn what the Holy Scripture contains as interpreted to the individual 
mind by the Holy Spirit. Perhaps the time is ripe for Tyndale’s plough- 
boy to cultivate fresh woods and pastures new. He welcomed the training 
which enabled him to read the Bible in his native tongue ; will he welcome 
an Opportunity to read it in its own languages? It must not be thought 
that reading the Bible in the original languages exhausts the possibilities 
of group study. Although this will make its appeal to the younger and 
Mote studious, there are many who would not be attracted by it; for 
such as these it is fortunate that as yet the various Christian bodies do 
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THE EDITOR 


not lay claim to distinctive versions of the Bible. Much can surely be 
done to rekindle the enthusiasm for the English Bible which was once 
characteristic of our nation, and the study-group movement could be the 
means to this end. 

It might be desirable for a committee to be set up to control the issue 
of literature and act as liaison between those wishing to form a group and 
those able to give counsel. Possibly teachers could make tours at tho 
instance of the committee with a view to stimulating interest at various 
centres. It seems to me important that the groups should not be linked 
into any kind of organisation, certainly not affiliated to any religious 
body. It would be easy to elaborate these suggestions, but it must be left 
for others to contribute further practical ideas. 

The real tragedy is that while the sponsors of a hundred schemes 
discuss, debate and disagree, the people of this country and others are 
drifting away from Christian belief and practice. If our one great object 
is the extension of the Church in face of Communism, agnosticism and 
indifference, then a return to the Bible along lines suited to an educated 
democracy may succeed, while fusion of diverse Christian communities 
remains impossible and even undesirable-—Yours faithfully, 

Higher Woodside, Tavistock, Devon. Lewis C. Bonp. 


Paper for Books 


Sir,—The newsprint shortage is receiving constant publicity and is, in 
fact, brought to our notice with a jerk every morning and evening ; but 
it is not commonly realised what revolutionary changes have recently 
occurred in book-publishing. The bookshops are comparatively full, 
many new books are appearing, they are advertised, and so the average 
reader assumes nothing can be very wrong. The appearances are delu- 
sive. 

About six months ago paper for books suddenly, and almost without 
warning, completely disappeared. There were, of course, rumours that 
the freeing of periodicals from all restrictions had brought about heavy 
purchasing on their part, and there had been difficulty with esparto 
grass from North Africa for some time; but this sudden absolute 
famine caught most people unawares, Orders placed in the summer of 
1950 will, we are told, come forward during 1951, at least partially, and 
one can place orders now for delivery in the autumn of 1952. A recent 
census divulged that paper held by book publishers is only sufficient 
for two months’ average output of books. What will all this mean ? 

It is generally accepted that when the rumour of a possible shortaga 
started the wealthier periodical-publishers snapped up everything on the 
market. Book-publishers, with the possible exception of a small minority, 
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cannot invest large sums in the middle of one year in paper to be used 
a year later. They are immediately at a disadvantage. They are also 
and inevitably at a disadvantage with the mills and merchants from 
whom it would be inhuman not to expect some favouritism towards 
their biggest customers, the periodical-publishers and possibly a few 
of the larger book-publishers. 

The inevitable result of the continuation of this situation will be 
absolute chaos and the disappearance of all the smaller publishing firms, 
pn whom a large proportion of the more enterprising kind of book- 
publishing depends. The damage caused not only to these smaller units 
but to authors, and ultimately to the cultural life of the country, will 
be very substantial, and delay in the re-introduction of rationing will 
only make the damage irreparable. 

It is strange to reflect that a Government which professes to be so 
passionately interested in education and a healthy intellectual life should 
allow its most important vehicle, book-publishing, to be virtually con- 
trolled by a small group of paper-suppliers operating a monopoly, and 
to expose it to mortal peril. Surely, if there ever was a case for fair 
shares for all legitimate users this is it. Pious but meaningless enuncia- 
tion of priorities will not achieve this——Yours faithfully, 


38 Hatton Garden, E.CJ. Paut ELex. 


The Final Examination 


The correspondence published in your issue of March 2nd suggests 
that there is wide support for Mr. W. O. I’s views on the inadequacy 
of the entrance examination for admission to grammar schools. Many 
books have been published on this subject during the past few years, 
but no satisfactory solution has yet been found to ensure that those 
capable of profiting by a grammar-school education may be admitted 
to such schools. 

If the present type of. examination is to continue, there is much to 
be said for another examination at 12+, especially for children from 
rural areas, whose later development can often be ascribed to their 
attendance at small all-age “ country” schools. 

In the county of Somerset there is one type of examination at 11+ 
for the whole county; as a consequence the grammar schools in the 
industrial parts of the county are full, whereas at Minehead, which has 
a “ catchment area ” extending to many hill county schools within a radius 
of 10 miles or more, there are many vacant places. The governors of 
the school have been endeavouring for some time past to persuade the 
county authority to have some alternative method of admission for 


Sir, 





“The Spectator,” March 8th, 1851 
BORROW’'S LAVENGRO 


Mr. Borrow has just missed writing a book of permanent and 
striking interest. His blunder is supposing that the interest 
excited by his former books was directed towards himself ; 
whereas it was mainly owing to the subjects of which he treated, 
to the natural curiosity people feel about the gypsies, tinkers, 
tramps, and pedlars, who are to be met on the highways and 
byways of Spain. Of these wandering folk, the nomades of 
civilisation, Mr. Borrow probably knows more than any man 
alive who could write a clever book; and when an auto- 
biographical work was announced from his pen, it was naturally 
supposed that it would consist of his adventures among those 
brothers and sisters of ours. Knowing that he possesses both 
the materials for such a work’ and the skill to use them effec- 
tively, we confess to be sadly disappointed with Lavengro. 
Instead of being an English Gil Blas, full of life and adventure, 
and abounding in novel and striking traits of character, social, 
democratic and kleptocratic, two-thirds of the book are taken 
up with a wire-drawn narrative of Mr. Borrow’s childhood, of 
the schools he attended, of the discourses of his parents con- 
cerning him; of his feats in boyhood, which do not seem 
remarkably to differ from those of other pugnacious and 
courageous urchins ; of his marvellous acquirements in youth, 
his literary aspirations, his struggles after bread and laurels ; 
his opinions on Catholic Emancipation and Protestant 
Ascendancy, which are of the deepest Orange complexion ; and 
his views generally on the virtues of various classes of the 
country, which are anything but hopeful or complimentary. 
Only in his third volume does he get out of the pale of respect- 
ability and among the publicans and sinners: then he comes 
out in full force, and shows us what a book he might have 
written had not vanity and crotchets made a goose of him. 
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these rural scholars, but so far without avail, although there is another 
examination at 13+. We thus have the highly uneconomical aspect of 
60 or more vacant places at the grammar school, while the secondar 
modern school—an old-fashioned building—is so full that rooms ea 
to be hired in the town to accommodate the scholars. 

Mr. Bell's contention that the intelligence test fails to test certain 
qualities other than intelligence, which a grammar-school pupil should 
possess, is to the point. As an ex-education officer I remember the test 
being introduced some 15 years ago in a midland area, because it was 
the new idea—but I think many heads would now like to drop it and 
rely almost solely on the recommendations of the heads of the contriby. 
ting schools.—Y ours faithfully, G. F. Bennett, 

Gay’s Cottage, Church Street, Minehead, Somerset. 


MARCH 9, 


A Commonwealth of Churches 


Sir,—The Rev. Mervyn Stockwood’s contention that a Christianity incar- 
nated in life is the best defence against the onslaughts of materialism 
would not be disputed by Viscount Cecil nor by any other Christian, 
A Commonwealth of Churches would not militate against such a witness 
to spiritual realities, but would make that personal witness more real 
and effective. Mervyn Stockwood’s letter, helpful as it is, does, however 
convey the impression that the writer does not feel deeply enough the 
sin of disunion. It is a fundamental question. Our Lord’s prayer in 
St. John, xvii, that “all may be one,” cannot be ignored. 

Part of the strength of Viscount Cecil’s plea for a Commonwealth of 
Churches lies in the fact that such a commonweaith would serve as an 
interim step towards a fuller union. Some Christians have advocated 
the road of inter-communion, but the mind of the Church is still divided 
on this question. Some regard the inter-communion as a stepping-stone, 
some as a foundation-stone, and others as the coping-stone of full 
reunion. The question of episcopal ordination and government is 
the other chief obstacle to reunion. But in the Commonwealth of 
Churches each denomination would continue to exercise its authority 
over its members, as do the Dominion Parliaments. The fact that we 
should be linked together by a personal and voluntary union, perhaps 
more religious because it was not so organic, would help to create that 
atmosphere of friendly association so necessary to any further prospects 
of reunion.—Yours sincerely, C. R. Scorr. 

Elm Park Hall Methodist Church, West Reading Youth Centre. 


The Record of Dr. Clementis 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Pick’s prepositional dialectic; surely a 
mutiny among Czech troops must have been of Czech troops. For there 
were no Free “Others” among the Free Czechs. But. the event he is 
referring to was nota mufiny, merely a refusal to re-enlist. It must not be 
overlooked that at the time, before the passing of the Allied Forces Act 
and the conclusion of subsequent treaties, the Czech forces in this 
country had no legal standing. The men concerned were allowed to join 
the Auxiliary Pioneer Corps, and as we can safely assume the War 
Office’s views on mutiny were always strict, we can conclude that there 
was no mutiny. I do think that the alleged incitement to join the Pioneer 
Corps can be regarded as one of Dr. Clementis’s less seditious activities.— 
Yours faithfully, K. N. Ruppert. 
15 Austral Street, S.E.11. 


Crayfish or Prawn? 


Sir,—lI live in an inteliectual desert, and subscribe to the airmail edition 
of the Spectator to maintain contact with a culture which I am often 
not able to appreciate. 

Until I read the report on Spectator Competition No. 50 I thought:— 

1. That the French for crayfish was Jangouste and the animal lived in 
the sca. .” 

2. That the English for écrevisse, if an accurate translation existed, 
was fresh-water prawn. 

My dictionary (a large one) tells me langouste = 
écrevisse = crayfish. So if Euclid was right langouste = 
proposition with which I feel no Frenchman would agree. 

I am still uncertain what I should believe. Would you help me ?— 
Yours faithfully, R. E. N. SMALLWOOD. 

Oraimutia, Ol Joro Orok, Kenya. 


crayfish, and 


écrevisse—a 


By an error for which the writer was not responsible the words “ for 
fifteen days” were appended to a sentence in a letter signed H. P. last 
week referring to the complaints made by farmers “ when it was heard 
that about 15,000 young men out of a total of around a million workers 
would have to leave the farms and take their place with our industrial 
youth in National Service.” The reference was to the ordinary National 
Service obligation, not to the refresher courses of the “ Z” reservists.— 
Ed., Spectator. 
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The Gateway to India 


Businessmen need go no further than London to find the 
key to the gate, for the National Bank of India can provide 
all commercial banking facilities needed for trade with the 


subcontinent of India. Moreover, the Bank’s specialized 
knowledge of this area and of East Africa can be of great value 
to those interested in developing trade with these territories. 
Enquiries are welcome at Head Office and branches. 


A comprehensive banking service is 
available at the Bank’s branches in 


INDIA PAKISTAN CEYLON BURMA KENYA 
ZANZIBAR UGANDA TANGANYIKA and ADEN 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
Head Office : 26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
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Send a postcard for the Trust House Guide to 


TRUST HOUSES LIMITED | 


Bookings Office: 81 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. Tel. Grosvenor 1846 








THE MAN 
WHO SHOCKED 
THE WORLD 














The Wonderful ‘Story of 


H. G. WELLS 


Here is the most controversial book of the year. 
Already it is hotly attacked by some, praised by others. 

As the prophet and guide of man into the 
infinities of space and time, Wells foresaw the war of 
the air and the atomic bomb. 

And in his rich, romantic novels he became the 
apostle of the “new freedom” in our social life, and 
sheeked the world. 

Yet few know that his own personal life matched 
even the dramatic stories from his pen. 

“H. G. Wells was bern into a depressing, 
impoverished household... .” so the story begins. 

Poor? Yes—until he decides to educate himself. 
Wells discovers he has a strange and dominating 
attraction for women. 

He marries—and lives to regret. 

He has a passing love affair. 

He runs away with one of his pupils— and 
eventually marries her. They set up an extraordinary 
household. 

He grows rich. As he flits from one affair to 
another the gossips attack his private life. And 
powerful forces try to ban his books. 

Here is the wonderful story of The Man Who 
Shocked The World. 


It begins on Sunday in the 


SUNDAY 
EXPRESS 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


AURENCE STERNE—first of modern writers. The title hangs 
loosely on the shoulders of that odd Anglo-Irishman who peers 
so quizzically down his nose at us in Nollekens’ portrait-bust. 

His clerical colleagues spoke of him rather dubiously as a man who 
had no harm in him, who had even parts, indeed, if he could use 
them. But his first use of them in an ecclesiastical dispute in the 
diocese of York shocked both parties to it, and the pamphlet he 
contributed was suppressed at the instance of the friends he had 
set out to support. Perhaps, however, his little allegory that so 
fluttered the cathedral close encouraged him to give his hobby-horse 
a more public canter. For it was in the months after its withdrawal 
that the first two volumes of Tristram Shandy were written. Their 
instant success on their London publication, however, did not imme- 
diately impress their author, who was profoundly distracted at the 
time by an extra-marital affair. Nevertheless he wrote two more 
volumes a year for the next three years, and each winter came 
down to London to enjoy his little triumph. 

It was not indeed till he slipped off to Paris, after a severe tuber- 
cular haemorrhage, with every expectation that he would die abroad, 
that he met the full impact of his own fame. The warmth of his 
acclamation had a miraculous effect on his recuperative powers. He 
lived to add yet three more volumes to Tristram Shandy, and to write 
his Sentimental Journey, a series of digressions which bore the same 
relationship to a book of travels as had Tristram Shandy to a novel. 
He had achieved his Continental reputation largely by his eccentrici- 
ties ; Diderot, d’Holbach and lesser men were entertained by this 
clerical version of the mad Englishman, whose apparently spon- 
taneous effects, in his writing and in their drawing-rooms, were in 
reality so carefully contrived. No doubt they missed the point of 
Tristram Shandy's shapelessness, but its Irish garrulity supplied a 
crude human need for entertainment that the Age of Enlightenment 
had, somehow, not provided for ; Sterne gave the Encyclopédistes 
an uncensored laugh or two behind the Goddess of Reason’s austere 
back. 

But at home the success cof Tristram Shandy was having its effects 
upon literature. In 1749 Fielding had struck a just proportion 
between character, action and moral in the first great English novel, 
Tom Jones. Ten years later Sterne, with all the deliberation of his 
Uncle Toby at the siege of Namur, sprung a mine beneath that whole 
precarious fabrication. Fielding’s no longer looked like an account 
of life at all. For when the brothers Shandy displayed the quiddities 
of their characters in talk so closely imitating the double monologue 
we commonly accept as conversation, there was no room left for 
dramatic action. Moreover, such actions as they did recall in their 
rambling discourses were scattered so freely about the immediate 
and distant past that there was no pulling them together into any 
plot at all. And even if the author’s protracted failure to get born 
could be considered to constitute a plot, what opportunity was there 
for him to moralise when his characters had so conclusively crowded 
him and his opinions off the stage? As for a time sequence, why 
the book was so like the contents of a lonely man’s mind that it 
never contained a present moment at all, but wandered indifferently 
from memory to anticipation, from past to future, and back again. 


Its purpose was to amuse, but also to tantalise. For so evasive a 
person was Laurence Sterne that always, in his personal relationships 
and in his writings, he repeated the same compulsive trick of 
beckoning and running away. At the height of his first London 
triumph, when besieged by Lord Chesterfield, by Lord Bathurst, the 
friend of Swift and Pope, by Bishop Warburton and David Garrick, 
he sent for his dear Kitty from York, established her in lodgings in 
Soho, and himself rushed: hither and thither from his chambers in 
Pall Mall, with never a moment free to pay her a visit. So with his 
reader. He catches him with the promise of a tale, foists him off 
with a hobby-horsical excursus on the subject of noses, or fortifica- 
tions, or the Church of Rome, doubles back, spattering his page with 
i dozen asterisks to hint the unprintable, swears he will write him 
a chapter on sleep, or this, or that, and when it appears a dozen 
pages later the odds are it will consist of no more than half-a-dozen 


lines. He is a perverse writer, for ever concerned with the impres. 
sion he is making, yet his Walter Shandy, Uncle Toby, Corporal 
Trim, Widow Wadman and Doctor Slop have, by a miracle, come 
alive. They are even, thanks to the malicious care with which he 
notes their very gestures and intonations, their pauses and catch. 
phrases, strangely appealing. One grows to like what one recognises 
and Uncle Toby one even grows to love. ' 


Tristram Shandy might have destroyed the novel at its birth, for’ 


in sO many ways it gave a more accurate picture of reality than 
the most detailed of subsequent fictions. But fortunately readers 
and writers alike agreed to accept Fielding’s as a sufficiently faith. 
ful transcript of life as it is. So Scott and Jane Austen, Dickens 
and George Eliot, Butler and Wells continued to base their abstrac. 
tions from the seemingly patternless flux of events on Fielding’s 
original prescription. But in their drawing of their characters 
Sterne’s influence lived on ; for, childless though he was, Uncle Toby 
was the spiritual grandfather of all the eccentrics in fiction from 
Mr. Jingle to Mr. Polly. 


Sterne’s influence, however, extended far beyond the English 
novel ; he was one of the most powerful forces behind the whole 
Romantic movement. Goethe wrote in his old age that the author 
of Tristram Shandy was the first to have “ prompted and helped 
the dissemination of truer knowledge of man, of high-minded tolera- 
tion, of tender affection, in the second half of the eighteenth 
century.” For Sterne’s humour and breadth of mind _ had, 
eventually, more effect on the Continent, where humane feeling was 
too often identified with enlightened ‘reason and too seldom with 
delight in personal idiosyncrasy, than at home, where his virtues 
in this respect were less uncommon. In England his immediate 
effect upon literature was to legalise the author's tear, to open the 
way for that sentimentality for which he had been the first to find 
a name. But his lachrymose example found readier followers 
abroad than at home. Here Lamb spoke for more than his genera- 
tion when he protested against Sterne’s “continually putting a 
signpost up to show where you are to feel.” But here, as in France, 
Russia and Germany, the perverse method of Tristram.Shandy has 
been a potent influence, especially at moments when a literary 
convention has been breaking down, and the artist's difficulties in 
the manipulation of his material have obtruded into the foreground 
of his narrative. It was at such a moment in the decline of the novel 
that James Joyce exploited once more Sterne’s art of digression, 
inventing,. however, for his Ulysses a framework of Homeric 
parallels, as a dubious means of keeping his otherwise shapeless 
narrative under control. For had not Joyce proportioned his work, 
chapter for chapter, to the books of the Odyssey, the more than 
Shandean garrulity of his Dubliners could no more have been 
stayed than could the waters of Liffey. 


First of modern writers! A force behind the whole Romantic 
movement ! With what irony he would peer at us from beneath 
the heavy, fine line of his brow at the sound of language so foreign 
to the Shandean system. For his smile is not one of self-mockery 
alone ; there is, as Peter Quennell has pointed out, a long satiric 
wrinkle furrowing his face from nose to chin. He would not accept 
so elevated a seat, in such serious company. The first of modern 
writers indeed ! Why, that was his master Cervantes ! No, Sterne 
would be acidly amused at our argumentum ex absurdo. He set out 
to amuse, and he amuses still ; that for him would be enough. 


But if he would mock our pedagogic efforts to trace his influence, 
he could not but rejoice in the sturdy survival of his fame. Six 
years ago Mr. Quennell in his Four Portraits devoted to him the most 
understanding study he has yet received, and now comes a new 
edition of his works,* which combines the typographical excellencies 
of his century and our own. It contains, besides Tristram Shandy 
and A Sentimental Journey, seven of his sermons and fifty pages of 
his letters. It is worth a place on any man’s shelf. J. M. COHEN. 


* Sterne: Selected Works. Edited by Douglas Grant. (Rupert Hart- 
Davis. The Reynard Library. 21s.) 
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NEW BOOKS 
FOR 


3-7-6! 


We recently published particulars of a subscriber to The 
Times Library ‘Guaranteed’ Service who had borrowed 
110 new books during the course ofa year. Since then 
several subscribers have bettered the record—including one 
who in 12 months has borrowed over 150 new books for a 
subscription of £3 7s. 6d. Even better value for money ! 


JOIN TODAY 
THE TIMES 
LIBRARY 


STREET 
WELbeck 3781 


. 


42 WIGMORE LONDON. W.1 


Telephone : 
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fake cerdain Of 


Klistory 


TODAY 


The success of the first two numbers of HISTORY TODAY means 
that you should make sure of your copy by placing a firm order 
with your newsagent or by taking out an annual subscription. 


_ HISTORY TODAY, the half-crown monthly historical magazine, 
is concerned with every branch of our past experience. Its 
articles, written by experts, have a very wide and general 
— The illustrations, from prints and photographs, are 
profuse. 


Contributors to the March issue—on sale today—include 
Sir Henry Bashford, Geoffrey Grigson, D. W. Brogan, G. D. H. 
Cole and others. 


ea TODAY costs 2/6 and is obtainable from your usual newsagent or 
oo seller, or by annual subscription of 30/- from: HISTORY TODAY, 72 
Jeman Street, London, E.C.2. 





the First Great Spectacle 
of Festival Year 
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“ My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day.” 
R. Southey. 
A fascinating exhibition of books is a 
new feature of this year’s Daily Mail 
Ideal Home Exhibition. It will 
include some four thousand volumes 
of the latest literature on every topic 
of interest to the home lover—from 
the newest editions of the world’s 
favourite books to Wilfred Pickles’ 
personal choice of a 100 volume 
library. The books will all be 
displayed flat for easy examination. 
Copies of every book shown will be 
on sale. 

The Exhibition has been organ- 
ized with the co-operation of the 
Publishers’ Association, The Book- 
sellers’ Association and The National 
Book League. 

Daily 9.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. 


(Except Sundays and Good Friday) 
Admission: Adults 2/9 Children 1/9 





“New Feature 
for Book Lovers 








SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS 


include : 
Personal Visits by Famous Authors 


Talks in the Forum 
by Famous Men and Women 
of Letters three times daily 


Books for The Home Library 
Children’s Books 


Books on Home Building, Decoration 
and Gardening 


And, of course, the 
usuol Ideal Home 
Exhibition features 
including Village of 
Ideal Homes, Gordens 
of Music, Ideal Home 
Service Kitchen, Food 
Furniture, Furnishings, 
etc., etc. 














World Review FOR MARCH 


includes 


Roy Harrop on Tue Economic 
Prosrecr. GENERAL STOPFORD on 
[Tse Derensive BaTrTLe as it was 
should be 


fought in Burma and 


fought in Korea. 


Henry MILver writes More Asovut 
Braise CEeNDRARS and GEORGE 
Barker on Events OF VENETIAN 
EVENINGS. 





Also an article on Pancho COSSIO, 


the modern Spanish master, by 


J. <A. Gaya Nuno with new 
photographs of his work, and a 
study of El Aleijadinho, Tue 
Lirrte Cripete, the genius of 


Brazil, by J. B. Bury Short 
stories by Mary Lavin and Henry 
CECIL. 


ILLUSTRATED 1.6 
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The Little Madeleine. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 


Our books today, like other things, have reached a splendid level 
of mediocrity ; they represent, one may say, a high standard of 
utility goods. This fine book, written by a Frenchwoman in 
English, transcends by many degrees the common level; it is a 
work of considerable art, revealing many of the qualities of great 
literature, and among them a control of the English vocabulary 
and rhythm such as few modern writers possess. The acute eye 
may perceive an occasional Gallicism, the use of a word that is no 
longer current and even slightly archaic, but there can be no 
question of making any allowance for Mrs. Henrey’s nationality ; 
her book has the vivid immediacy of direct experience and obser- 
vation, with all the grace, insight and accomplishment of a practised 
writer. 

Mrs. Henrey has described, in her own words, “the story of her 
girlhood.” It might have been an ordinary story. But even a 
day in the life of a shorthand-typist would become enthralling if 
(which is highly improbable) she had the genius of Mrs. Henrey. 
She was born in Montmartre in 1906, of artisan parents, and the 
life of the little Madeleine resembled that of many millions of 
French girls of her time, though life in Paris was varied by visits 
to the golden wine-loving Midi, the land of Madeleine's father. 
But France is a land of occupations, not a land of classes. Its life 
is larger, less encumbered with pretence, than life in other coun- 
tries. It is both more serious and more gay, more emotional and 
yet more consciously directed, than life in England. It is lived 
with a northern intensity combined with a Latin love of ease and 
of sensual pleasure. So Madeleine, a child of the people living 
among the people, yet always quickened with promptings of genius, 
had a sense of the realities of human existence almost from infancy. 
Death and birth, lust and ambition, the gaiety of prostitutes, the 
wretchedness of the poor, the fear of disease and even the fear of 
starvation, the lessons of kindness, of anger, of malice, devotion 
and egoism, all these were known by the child as immediate affairs 
—the affairs of a people who behaved, whether in cruelty or in 
love, without much regard for the restraints of a more sophisticated 
order. 

What is particularly delightful and remarkable gn this book is 
the union of imaginative reconstruction with authentic record. The 
experienced woman looks back on herself as a child, and she looks 
back on the strange or lovable or dreadful people with whom the 
child, in her own way, became familiar. The characters of her 
father, the burly, swaggering, tempestuous, affectionate man from 
the Midi, and her mother, frail, sorely-tried, irritable and yet loving, 
are drawn with astonishing clarity. But all the characters in the 
book, and even those who appear briefly, become at once a part 
of the reader's experience. By some curious mastery the book 
seems to combine the skills of two languages. The medium is 
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English ; the vision and experience and the characteristic vitalit 
of detail are French. It is a translation of French thought on 
English literature of extraordinary aptitude. Only an amazj 
degree of bilingual competence could have produced this brilliant 
and entirely satisfying result. 

It is the peculiar gift of Mrs. Henrey that she is able to convey 
to the reader’s mind the essential quality of her own experience, 
whether visual or emotional. For graphic autobiography there are 
many books which are comparable with Mrs. Henrey’s ; but | do 
not know of a single one which can be said to surpass, in sheer 
vitality and a moving presentation of life, The Little Madeleine 
Nor do I know of any writer with so strange a gift of detecting and 
revealing upon the surface of behaviour those indications of the 
deeper sources of human passion and impulse which make up the 
pattern of life. In many ways, if not in every way, a great book. 

C. E. Vuitiamy, 


Melville—and More Melville 


Herman Melville. By Newton Arvin. (Methuen. 
The Complete Stories of Herman Melville. 
woode, 16s.) 


WHATEVER benefit or ill the “depth” psychology of this century 
may have bestowed on us, at least it has helped to solve the problem 
of the literary biography. For when you write about an author, 
are you going to write about his life or his works, or each in 
succession—sa vie, son oOeuvre—as innumerable writers since 
Dr. Johnson have done ? The new instrument of knowledge tends 
to blot out the distinction, since the one can so easily be seen as 
an integral part of the other. And Professor Arvin, in this last 
addition to the American Men of Letters Series, has given an 
admirable example of how to use the instrument. Perhaps here 
and there he insists upon it a little too much for our perfect comfort, 
but he never descends to jargon, or assumes that brash air of 
confident omniscience which, in some writers, effectively negatives 
what value their work may have. 

Melville’s is an odd case. Everyone is familiar with the outlines 
of the story—the difficulties of youth in a decaying, not to say 
collapsing, family, the hard, lonely, disillusioning years at sea, the 
decade of intense creative activity, experimentation, with its -suc- 
cesses and failures leading up to one of the most tremendous of 
books, then, after Moby Dick, the rapid crumbling through Pierre 
to varyingly unsatisfactory scraps marking a further life of some 
forty years, with one smaller masterpiece more, posthumously 
published, Billy Budd. Yet in whatever he wrote remained fitful 
gleams of the old power, for as one of the characters in his sketch 
The Fiddler remarks, “ For a genius to get rid of his genius is as 
impossible as for a man in the galloping consumption to get rid of 
that.” Certainiy with Melville it never “fatted up.” It gnawed at 
his vitals. 

But Mr. Arvin is not primarily a psychologist; he is first and 
foremost an appraiser of literature, subtle, sensitive and able to 
analyse his pleasures. His book is beautifully balanced, with 
enough of the Life to illuminat> the Works, and the works them- 
selves discussed with a just proportion of attention to the various 
aspects of creative writing, the relation of fact to symbol, the use 
made of the writings of others in combination with personal 
experience, the invention of words and verbal forms to strike fresh 
sparks. It is a book for writers—who are always fascinated by 
discussions of technique—and for readers, who prefer description, 
and discussion of what the author’s writings are really, below the 
symbol, “about.” And, with a writer of the stature of Melville, 
both writer and reader will pursue the nature of the myth created, 
And since the book is also well written, and well constructed, in 
language that is nourished and happily modelled, the whole directed 
by humane understanding, it can be regarded as one of the most 
successful biographies of this generation, a welcome example of 
how the thing should be done. 

If his brilliant analysis of Moby Dick is what we shall most prize 
the book for, we can test the validity of his method by noting his 
judgement of the tales now collected by Mr. Jay Leyda, who pro- 
vides excellent notes and an extremely interesting introduction. It 
must be confessed that the stories, which include of course the 
Piazza Tales, are all in themselves uneven, except the completely 
successful Bartleby, that strange symbol of the refusal of Jife in 
the person of the man who to every demand returned the answer, 
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The age-old problem of the relations between 
Church and State appears in a new furm in the 
England and America of today. As D. W. Brogan 
wrote in his Sunday Times review of this scholarly 
work: ‘* You can have a solution in terms of a 
Henry Vill or Boniface Vill, but not in terms of 
a democratic society in which political action can 
come as a result of religious action, and in which 
the State is not responsive merely to one religious 
pressure group.”’ 
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WILLIAM SAROYAN 


Three new plays in the inimitable Saroyan manner. 10/6 
Meet a Body DOUGLAS RUTHERFORD 
A fast-moving new thriller by the author of Comes the Blind Fury. 10/6 


Without a Voice LOUISE COLLIS 
This perceptive first novel about a sensitive little boy proves that Miss 
Collis has much of the innate gift for writing that distinguishes her father, 
Maurice Collis. 10/6 


SEAN JENNETT 


Mr. Jennett, who is an experienced designer of books, takes 
of technical detail and much vivid historical illustration."—Sunday Times. 
Very fully illustrated. 42/- 


The New Farming D. H. ROBINSON 


Townsmen as well as countrymen will enjoy this account of the ingenuity 
with which science has responded to the ever-increasing demands of 
farmers in their efforts to grow more food and save dollars. 

Well illustrated. 16/- 


Subterranean Climbers PIERRE CHEVALIER 


Even if you have never heard of spelaeology, you will thrill to this gripping 
story of a 12-year struggle in underground Alpine chasms and watercourses. 
With photographs and charts. 16/- 
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JEROME CARCOPINO 


“It is a detailed, crowded, complete study, illuminating every 
aspect of the subject. It reveals a whole unexpected world of 
intrigue, manceuvre, Realpolitik ; also the date at which the 
correspondence was handed over to Cicero’s fellow citizens.” 
The Spectator. 


In two volumes. £2 2s. net the set 


CONFUCIUS THE MAN 
AND THE MYTH 
H. G. CREEL 


“ He discusses the problems of the source material, describes 
the historical Confucius, and then shows how the historical 
figure was overlaid with myth.” Manchester Guardian. 


25s. net 


A DICTIONARY OF 
UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY 
ALBERT M. HYAMSON 


An entirely revised and rewritten edition of a work which 
first appeared in 1916. 
£4 4s. net 
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Few First Novels achieve a Reprint 
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MOULDED IN EARTH 


by a new writer 


RICHARD VAUGHAN 


has doneso. It is a Book Society. Recommendation 
and commences as a B.B.C. Woman’s Hour serial 
on March 12. A dramatic story of the farmers 
of the Brecon mountains, refreshingly original in 
its interpretation of the striking character and 
beauty of rural Wales. 9s. 6d. net 


THE WELL OF LIFE 
LORD GORELL 


A collection of penetrating and constructive essays 
on the Christian way of life which is an inspiring 
attempt to meet the challenge of the modern world. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK writes in his 
Foreword: “Those who read this book will be 
grateful that a layman should have given them wise 
counsel which will help and encourage them in the 
journey of life.” 6s. net 
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“IT would prefer not to.” It is only in this story, perhaps, that the 
symbol and the word become fused in obedience to the intuition, 
for most of them exhibit a certain fatigue, as in the famous Benito 
Cereno, which begins with such creative sureness and ends so flatly, 
even boringly ; while in The Tartarus of Maids the symbol remains 
a piece of meaningless naturalism which seems merely to state the 
dry bones of the intuition, and fail to give them significance. The 
Encantadas, when read separately, are little more than sound evoca- 
tive journalism. Yet every story or sketch has some phrase or 
passage of magic, some moment where the deep sense of life which 
was Melville's finds creative expression. Even in the stories where 
he seems to be bucking himself up, such as Cock-A-Doodle-Doo 
and The Happy Failure, or zealously guarding something which 
he feels to be part of his integrity, as in J and My Chimney, some 
wider significance comes through. It is in their totality that these 
stories are important. Something is there of the great spirit that 
flamed out in Moby Dick. BonamMy Dosree. 


The Earth: Whence? When? How? 


The Origin of the Earth. By W. M. Smart. 


6d.) 


(Cambridge University 


Press, 12s. 


Tue title of this book might well have been “ The Origin of the 
Solar System,” for there is, as Professor Smart remarks, an organic 
unity in the system. More than 150 years ago, Laplace emphasised 
that the solar system has so many regularities, such as the common 
direction of revolution and of rotation of its component members 
and the near coincidence of the orbital planes of the planets and 
their satellites, that the odds against its having been formed by 
chance are almost inconceivably great. Yet the formulation of a 
satisfactory theory of its origin has proved to be one of the most 
difficult problems of cosmogony. The earliest serious attempt to 
provide an explanation of the main features of the system was pro- 
posed by Immanuel Kant in 1754; it is of interest to note that the 
theory which has met with the most success and which seems least 
open to serious objection, proposed a few years ago by Weizsiicker, 
is really a development of the basic ideas of Kant 

The book is divided into three parts, under the headings 
“ Whence?,” “ When?,” “ How?.” The first part contains a general 
description of the solar system and of its constituent members, 
leading to Laplace's conclusion that the system was not formed by 
chance but must have come into existence as the product of some 
single cosmic process. The information that can be obtained about 
the age of the system is summarised in the second part. In 1715, 
at a time when Ussher’s chronology was generally accepted, Halley 
asserted that the earth was very much oldér than was implied in that 
chronology, basing his conclusion on the rate of increase of the 
salinity of the oceans. Radio-activity now provides a reliable 
method of determining the age of many terrestrial rocks, and it has 
been conclusively established that the solid crust of the earth was 
formed some three thousand million years ago. Corroborative 
support of this conclusion is provided by a variety of arguments, 
which are described by Professor Smart 





GOD SO LOVED 
THE WORLD 


A Life of Jesus for the 
world of 1951 by the great 
novelist who wrote GREEN 
DOLPHIN COUNTRY 


Published at 10,6 net by 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, London, E.C.4 


MARCH 9, 1951 

The third part summarises and discusses various theories of the 
origin of the solar system. It is the least satisfactory part of the 
volume. The serious objections to all theories of the catastrophic 
type are not sufficiently emphasised, while Weizsiicker’s theory jis 
dismissed very briefly, though it is admitted that it has “some 
promising features.” This new theory stresses the important part 
played by turbulence in the evolution of a rotating gaseous cloud: 
it has succeeded not merely in accounting for the many regularities 
of the system, but also in obtaining quantitative agreement with 
certain features. It is no doubt capable of modification and improve- 
ment in details, and has been developed further by ter Haar and 
Kuiper. The fundamental ideas of the theory appear, moreover, to 
be of great significance in the wider problem of the evolution of 
the stars, and, in the hands of Struve and others, are already result. 
ing in a new attack on this problem of fundamental importance jn 
astronomy. H. SPpencer Jones, 


The Pageant of Syria 


The History of Syria, including Lebanon and Palestine. fy 
Philip K. Hitti. (Macmillan, 42s.) 


POLITICALLY and economically Syria is today again in the fore- 
front of world affairs. Its history, reaching back four thousand 
years, is more crowded with dynamic events than that of any land 
Modern Syria, which comprises the republics of Syria, Lebanon 
and Israel, and the kingdom of The Jordan, amounts to barely 
more than a smudge on some small-scale maps, but no other 
territory has contributed as much to the spiritual and intellectual 
wealth of mankind. 

The country owes its importance in part to the genius of the 
peoples which have inhabited it and in part to its strategic position 
Not only do Christians, Jews and Moslems turn to Syria for 
religous inspiration ; it was there that the foundation of our demo- 
cratic way of life was laid. In Palestine the doctrine was first 
heard that man was created in God's image ; that each man, under 
God's fatherhood, is the brother of every other man. Lying at 
the hub of the Near East, between the continents of Europe, Asia 
and Africa, Syria has served for thousands of years as a cultural 
and commercial bridge. Phere the alphabet was invented ; there 
international trade began ; ther: Hebrew religion, Greek philosophic 
speculation and Roman law met and mingled. During the Middle 
Ages the Crusading hosts converged on Syria, seeking the dead 
Christ they did not possess as a living reality. In modern times 
the Lebanese have been the means through which the quickening 
tide of European and North American influence has seeped into 
the Near East. Of this contact Professor Hitti, of Princeton Univer- 


sity, a native of Beirut, naturalised in the United States, is a 
leading example. His work on the history of the Arabs is well 
known 


This book treats the history of Syria from the earliest times. It 
relates the advent of the Semites, particularly the Phoenicians and 
Hebrews, and discusses the reactions of Syrian history upon that 
of Egypt, Babylonia and Assyria. In one great sweep the country’s 
story is surveyed from its conquest by Alexander the Great to the 
rise of Islam. An illuminating account is given of Petra and 
Palmyra and of the Seleucid Kingdom in Antioch. Vast changes 
in the intellectual, social, economic and political climates are painted 
with a sure and skilful hand. Professor Hitti takes in his stride 
the Umayyad Caliphate in Damascus, which extended its empire 
into Spain. Christianity, Islam and the Arab contribution to 
Western culture are woven into his narrative. A final section deals 
with Syrian history under the rule of the Ottoman Turks and to 
the present day. 

No bare summary can do justice to the interest of this fine book, 
which is both stimulating and exciting. It is written for the general 
reader, based on primary sources and checked against the results 
of recent archaeological investigations and modern critical scholar- 
ship. It is well-documented, but unencumbered by any obtrusive 
mass of bibliographical detail. There is need for sound, readable 
history of this kind, which discloses a cross-section of a significant 
part of our Western heritage. Syrian history has been neglected 
by ranking historians, and it is impossible to understand the 
present or plan for the future without an appreciation of the 
past. Professor Hitti writes with great competence and disarming 
modesty. There is not a dull page in this superbly produced book. 
It is beautifully illustrated and a pleasure to handle, read or dip 
into at any point. PHitie MaGNus. 
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The three S’s.... 


. . . in the textile trade are 
Size, Style and Shade. You 
cannot get away from them. So 
long as_ individuals are 
different, so must their require- 
ments vary, and retail shops 
must rely on the Wholesale 
Textile Distributors to bring 
them economically the variety 
they require from many 
factories. 
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INTEREST STARTS AT ONCE. Interest. is paid 
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Equal to 
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NEWS 
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Below are extracts from a recent book ‘The 
British General Election of 1950’ by H. G. 
Nicholas, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
and Faculty Fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford. 
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* It (News Chronicle) certainly conceived of 
itself as serving a popular but intelligent 
readership which did not wish to be led in 
the blinkers of any party. 
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* * * * 


It was in keeping with this attitude that the 
paper’s most distinctive election features were 
its Gallup Polls and its ‘Great Debate’, 


* * * * 


For the first time in British election history, 
a whole-hearted attempt was made to bring 
before the readers of a single newspaper the 
whole range of party viewpoints presented by 
party leaders themselves. 
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Straight news was not affected by the political 
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A Hitler Close-up 


Hitler’s Interpreter. By Dr. Paul Schmidt. 


Everyone who frequented international conferences before the war 
was familiar with Dr. Paul Schmidt, the very competent and agree- 
able interpreter on the German Foreign Office staff. His experience 
extended from the early days of the Weimar Republic to the end 
of Hitlerism ; all that is covered in Dr. Schmidt's original German, 
but the editor of this volume, Mr. R. H. C. Steed, has done wisely 
in confining it to the Hitler régime. Schmidt on Stresemann 
is no doubt interesting, but Schmidt on Hitler has much more 
relevance today. No man knew, or could know, as much as 
Hitler’s interpreter about Hitler’s negotiations with foreign diplo- 
mats and Ministers, and Dr. Schmidt in his memoirs is no mere 
reminiscent reporter; he is, on the contrary, a highly intelligent 
critic. Like von Weizsicker, the head of the Foreign Office, of 
whom he speaks in uniformly appreciative terms, he was completely 
opposed at heart to the whole of Hitler's policy and the fatal 
gamble with Germany’s destinies. So at least, writing in 1950, he 
represents himself. That might be expected ; but in fact there is 
a note of sincerity which carries conviction throughout the book. 

So ample have been the disclosures in various autobiographies 
and official documents that no striking revelations are to be looked 
for here. What gives the book its value is the light it throws on 
the various personalities in whose hands the fate of Europe lay 
between 1933 and 1945. One fact, the camplete dominance of Hitler 
in Germany, stands out above all others. Ministers like Ribbentrop 
(for whom Dr. Schmidt expresses nothing but contempt throughout) 
and Goering studiously echoed not merely Hitler's ideas but his 
very language. Hitler was the centre of everything. With him 
personally every foreign statesman had to deal, and Dr. Schmidt 
was always intermediary. His experience was strange and varied. 
One of the oddest encounters was between George Lansbury and 
the Fiihrer.in 1937. The English Socialist held forth volubly on 
a peace conference which he wanted to see called. Hitler, who 
was not much accustomed to listening, listened profoundly bored ; 
but an occasional conventional interjection was more than enough 
to satisfy his guest, who returned to England proclaiming his con- 
viction that the catastrophe of war would be avoided. Hitler had 
many British visitors—Lord Halifax, Lord Simon, Chamberlain, 
Lloyd George and Eden. Of these the last is represented by Dr. 
Schmidt as the most sceptical and the least impressed. But it was 
the obdurate Molotov, in 1941, who alone left the Fiihrer 
nonplussed. 

In some ways the most instructive passage in the book is that 
devoted to the description of the meeting between Hitler and Franco 
on the Spanish frontier in the autumn of 1940. Hitler had every- 
thing worked out. Franco was to enter the war in January, 1941. 
Gibraltar would be taken at once, and Spain would keep it. The 
gate of the Mediterranean would be closed to the Allies and North 
Africa would be at Germany’s disposal. What the result of the 
war would have been if the Germans had in fact landed there in 
1941 instead of the Americans in 1942 can be left to some imagina- 
tive strategist to decide. But Franco was not amenable. He fenced, 
he made objections, he suggested conditions, he prevaricated so long 
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that Hitler, completely frustrated, went home in a rage. No One 
need suppose that the Caudillo was considering anyone's interest 
but Spain's, but to the Francophobes who still declare, and no 
doubt believe, that Franco was a subservient tool of Hitler's Dr 
Schmidt has given considerable food for meditation. Another point 
of some interest is Mussolini’s private admission that if the League 
of Nations had actually imposed oil sanctions in 1935 he would 
have had to abandon his Abyssinia adventure in a week. 

This is a book of great interest and real importance, throwing 
valuable light on the tortuosities of German policy in the years when 
domestic events in Germany were hidden behind the battle-front 
Incidentally it is very well written. Whether the translation is the 
work of Dr. Schmidt himself or his editor is not made clear. 

Francis Gower. 


The Gospels Embroidered 


God So Loved the World: A Life of Christ. 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 


Miss Gounce, as befits the daughter of a Regius Professor of 
Divinity, knows a great deal about the life of Christ—much more 
than Matthew, Mark, Luke or John. She knows that Our Lord 
was tall; references to “the tall figure,” “the tall Son of God,” 
abound in her pages; there is not a word about Christ’s stature in 
the Gospels. She knows that He habitually spoke Hebrew ; every- 
one hitherto has known that He spoke Aramaic, Hebrew having 
ceased to be a spoken language centuries before the Christian era, 
She knows that Cleopas’s companion on the walk to Emmaus was— 
Cleopas’s wife ; if St. Luke, who alone gives that moving story, 
was aware of the fact he would hardly have concealed it. She 
knows that Mary of Magdala was so-called “ because though her 
real home was at Bethany, near Jerusalem, at this time she was 
living at Magdala, one of the lakeside cities” ; she was one of the 
worst of sinners ; “she was bad, she hated being bad, but she did 
not know how to stop being bad.” There is in fact no more 
warrant for identifying Mary of Magdala with the woman who 
was a sinner than there is for identifying her with Mary of 
Bethany ; the idea of the sister of Martha as a repentant harlot is 
not easy to assimilate. 

But Miss Goudge knows much more than this. Take the flight 
into Egypt. It is highly doubtful whether there ever was a flight 
into Egypt ; to accept it means rejecting completely St. Luke’s plain 
statement that after the purification in the Temple the parents, 
with the child, “ returned into Galilee, to their own city Nazareth.” 
However that may be, St. Matthew, who alone mentions the 
incident, linking it with a misinterpreted Old Testament quotation, 
devotes to the alleged flight to, and sojourn in, Egypt precisely 
three verses, which no doubt embodied all he had learned of the 
episode. Miss Goudge is by no means so straitened. She can 
picture how Mary “ would have” ridden on a donkey, how there 
“would have been” the heat by day and the cold by night, how 
“there must have been days when they hadn't enough to eat,” 
and finally (no “ would” or “must” now) “some Egyptian man 
and his wife, poor people like themselves, for the poor are good 
to each other, were kind to them, and Joseph was put in the way of 
earning a living and Mary given clothes for her child.” Now all 
this is pure imagination, and there may be some people who will 
appreciate the re-statement of the Gospel story in terms of Miss 
Goudge’s rather saccharine romanticism. Whether it is a good 
thing that they should appreciate it is another matter. At least 
they should resolve to read the book with a sufficiently critical 
eye to distinguish (as is often by no means easy) between quotation 
or paraphrase and pure gratuitous invention. 

Portrait-painting is one of the features of the book. Here is the 
Apostle Matthew: “We picture him a well-fed plump little towns- 
man, perhaps a bit vulgar and ostentatious in dress and manner, 
but with the eyes of a-fost dog looking for the kind of master 
whom a nice dog can run after to the world’s end. His dog's eyes 
must have followed Our Lord as he went backwards and forwards 
between the town and the lakeside, and compared what he saw 
with the other man up on the hill.” It may be doubted whether 
we do, in fact, picture Matthew just like that. And sinful though 
we all are, it would take a Miss Goudge to devise the dictum that 
“we are Our Lord’s disciples too, even though we come at the 
tail-end of the great procession, a lot of little black pigs tagging 
along behind the stately white sheep.” 

Many of Miss Goudge’s descriptions of landscape have their 
attractions, lush though they usually are, but she can be gravely 
misleading on fact, and she seems quite unfamiliar with the con- 


By Elizabeth Goudge, 
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clusions of even quite conservative modern scholarship. Not all 
readers, moreover, will think the description of Our Lord as “ quick- 
witted ” and “this splendid man of action,” or the remark that 
“the boy who ran and laughed and played with the other boys 
was God,” entirely happy. The author's intentions in’ writing this 
book are not revealed, for there is neither introduction nor preface. 
Good though her intentions may have been, it is hard to believe 
that this imaginative elaboration of the story told by the evangelists 
improves the story in any single respect. The evangelists were, 
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fortunately, not novelists. WILSON Harris. 
Chaucer Scrutinised 
Chaucer the Maker. By John Speirs. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Speirs, in his examination of Chaucer, uses the critical methods 
taught by Mr. F. R. Leavis. Textual commentary, the attempt 
to. relate the work of a given author to a line of tradition and the 
appraisal of the work on moral grounds are all here. The result 
is a book of solid usefulness which will undoubtedly be a blessing 
to students, and will no doubt also be a godsend to professional 
critics who have always regarded the Leavis school as a fair subject 
for clever, if not very useful, denigration. It must be recognised 
at once that Mr. Speirs presents a sitting target to the dilettante, 
and it is well known that no dilettante is a sportsman in such 
matters. There is a humourless obviousness about some of his 
textual comments which will no doubt cause the shrillest giggles 
i quarters where’a pedagogic purpdsé is not recognised as a valid 
purpose. But about nearly all of his comments there is an air of 
sound sense and sound learning which is sufficiently rare in literary 
criticism in this country to be very refreshing when it does occut. 
And in some cases Mr. Speirs’s insight has a penetrating brilliance 
which goes far to justify the publisher's claim that this is the best 
introduction to Chaucer for the modern reader. His sharp contrast 
between Chaucer's Aprille and Mr. Eliot’s “cruellest month” 
deepens appreciation of both the morning freshness of the tales of 
the Canterbury pilgrims and the work of the author of a later view 
of their “ holy, blessed martyr,” who was murdered in the Cathedral. 

But Mr. Speirs is less happy with comparison than he is with 
contrast. The attempt which is made in the first chapter of the 
book to place Chaucer and Shakespeare in a single tradition, and the 
attempt to extend that tradition down to the present which is made 
in the last chapter, are too condensed to be more than suggestive 
of a line of study. The literary connection between Chaucer, 
Bunyan and Henry James is sufficiently remote to be classed only 
as a particularly bizarre example of the interrelation of everything 
with everything else. Without much fuller exposition it possesses 
about as much ease, grace and congruity as might be expected at 
a meeting of the three in person. It does not help to produce 
that attitude of receptive humility which any Englishman in his 
right mind should be counselled to adopt when he faces the works 
of Chaucer with the intention of reading the lot. It is, after all, 
a little hard on the student setting out on that task to remind him 
that he is on the great high road that leads to Henry James. In 
fact it is about time that somebody managed to write a book of 
literary criticism without mentioning Henry James at all. The 
connection can be implied—like the connection between the 
passions which promote in the Pardoner’s Tale murder with knife 
and poison for the sake of a heap of gold and later murder with 
atomic devices for the sake of the illusion of grandeur. Most 
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depends, to borrow a term frequently used by Mr. Speirs. on the 

vividness with which the basic idea of murder is “ realised.” And 

Mr. Speirs really does most for the reader of Chaucer in his 

chapters of detailed textual comment, which do nothing more than 

sharpen the thirst for the waters of a well so sweet and so deep 
WALTER Tarun. 


Fiction 
By L. P. Hartley. 
By Emyr Humphreys. 


The Travelling Grave. (James Barrie. 

A Change of Heart. 
tos. 6d.) 

Seven Against Edinburgh. By Muriel Masefield. (Heinemann 


Pleasure as Usual. By Villiers David. (Duckworth. 9s. 


9S. 6d.) 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 


tos. 6d.) 
6d ) 


Mr. HArTLey is clearly a connoisseur of the unlaid ghost, especially 
of the revenant for revenge.- His ghosts are killers. Variously 
vicious, they walk more in anger than in sorrow, revisiting the 
scenes of their sufferings not so much in order to bewail their 
fate as to make sure that someone suffers a fate as bad—or, if 
possible, worse, for, after all, none of the ghosts themselves had 
been clawed. to death by icicle finger-nails. These twelve tales 
are quietly told; horror is hinted at, hidden and revealed by 
gradual stages until the climax of death is reached. Mr. Hartley 
is a petit-maitre of the macabre, with an almost Poe-like gift of 
disclosing the slow growth of doubt and fear in the victim's mind, 
in his dreams, his reflections of things past, his reluctance to admit 
a sense of doom. Not all the death-dealers are disembodied. There 
are some living cranks and maniacs who plan the destruction 
of their guests—for the setting of most of these stories is some 
pleasant country house-party, decorated with ‘period pieces and 
urbane chatter, with the gruesome and the ghastly lurking in 
elegant boudoirs or Queen Anne libraries. Hospitality is subtly 
invested with horror. This is not a bedside book for 
country houses. 

A Welsh university, academic rivalries, the narrowness of Non 
conformity, the width and wildness of the Welsh countryside, the 
agonies of adolescent intolerance and of adult inability to break 
through it—these form the material of A Change of Heart. The 
heart belongs to a young poet, son of humble tradespeople. who 
owes his education to his professor brother-in-law. It is an impres- 
sionable heart, influenced at first by an unscrupulous rival don 
against the kindly, troubled brother-in-law ; softened and awakened 
by a love affair with a girl student ; disturbed but strengthened by 
the discovery that she is fickle and a fool ; and opened to generous 
affection in the end. Young hearts do change, and Mr. Emyr 
Humphreys describes the process very sympathetically, even wisely 
I am sorry, however, that he should have given his licentious and 
unscrupulous don a Charterhouse accent, whatever that may mean. 
Perhaps it means only that it was not a Welsh one. 

Mrs. Masefield has written a novel about women’s rights which 

is not exasperating and nota bore. On the contrary, it is charm- 
ing, somewhat in the persuasively factual manner of Mrs. Gaskell 
She gives us a beautifully detailed, unemphatic picture, like a 
Victorian line-and-wash. drawing, of a girl who grew up in the 
‘sixties to be an idealist in spite of a fondly tyrannical background 
where all the feminine prizes were pearl necklaces and eligible 
partis. The girl is an imaginary member of the party of seven 
women who first qualified as doctors and chose Edinburgh as the 
scene of their great struggle against the embattled might of the 
medical profession. They were considered unladylike, unsexed and 
presumptuous ; but, demure and determined in bonnet and bustle, 
they defied the persecution of the faculty and the mud and rude 
words flung at them by the medical students—and won. Mrs. 
Masefield rightly rewards her pretty heroine with all that her heart 
could desire, including an adoring husband, a pearl ‘necklace, 
babies, a medical degree and a nice practice in Surrey, far from 
the asperities of Auld Reekie. Let feminists note that this is what 
comes of looking demure in a bonnet instead of flinging it over 
the nearest mill. : 
Pleasure as Usual is a cheerful title, and it fits Mr. David's gay 
trifle of a novel very well. Indeed, I wish that this form of pleasure 
were more usual, for I share Michael Finsbury’s view that there ts 
nothing like a little judicious levity. Here the levity is judicious, 
sly, and seldom blatant. Corbeau Hall, an almost excessively 
stately home of England, is occupied by a household of standardised 
but still endearing types. It is rather as if Maudie Littlehampton 
wére established cosily in Gormanghast. They are nothing but 
a set of puppets doing a crazy dance in a cardboard castle, but 
it is a good puppet-show, and the author's running commentary 
is the best part of the entertainment. BARBARA WorSLEY-GOUGH. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


In the Days of the Janissaries. Old Turkish 
Life as Depicted in the ‘ Travel-Book "’ of 
Evliya  Chelebi. By Pallis. 
(Hutchinson, 18s.) P 

Books about life in the Ottoman Empire 

are rare, and although Von Hammer, the 

historian of old Turkey, issued an English 
translation of Evliya’s book in 1834, this is 
the first modern edition of a fascinating but 


Alexander 


little-known work. Evliya Chelebi, a 
typical representative of the cultivated 
Osmanli Turk, lived in the seventeenth 


century when the Ottoman Empire was still 
at the height of its power and splendour. 
As a young man Evliya was a page for two 
years at the court of Sultan Murat IV, and 
some of the most interesting extracts in this 
book describe the court life and character 
of that extraordinary monarch. Sultan 
Murat died in his thirtieth year, but he was 
a great soldier and vanquished the Persians. 
He was also a man of sensibility and cul- 
ture, despite his notorious cruelty. Evliya is 
Open in his admiration for this Oriental 
despot, and few books conjure up as effec- 
tively the fabulous, Arabian Nights atmo- 
sphere of the Seraglio and the Sultan's 
court as his Seyiahdt-ndmé, the Turkish 
title of his ten-volume chronicles. Mr. 
Alexander Pallis, a Greek diplomat and 
scholar, has already won a deserved repu- 
tation for his researches into little-known 
corners of Greek and Turkish history, and 
he has edited Evliya’s work with unusual 
skill. Von Hammer's translation was loose 
and untidy, but Mr. Pallis has exercised 
discretion and given only the most lively 
and curious of Evliya’s writings. He has 
also filled in the period background with 
notes and descriptive comment. The book 
is beautifully illustrated with photographs of 
rare Old Turkish paintings and miniatures, 
many from the Old Seraglio Library, 
Topkapi Museum, Istanbul, and the whole 
work is a valuable addition to Near- 
Eastern literature. 4 


John Byrom: Selections from his Journals 
and Papers. Edited with notes by Henri 
Talon. (Rockliff. 26s.) 

To have written “Christians awake! ” 

would be sufficient monument—if people 

remembered poets’ names. Unfortunately, 
names are not so carefully remembered as 
the words of Christmas hymns, and few 
people would credit John Byrom with writ- 
ing this one. Fewer still could discuss his 
life at length, yet Byrom is one of those 
attractive and eccentric characters that 
make the study of the eighteenth century 
so delightful. Born in 1691, and living until 

1763, Byrom was the contemporary and the 

friend of the Wesleys, Warburton, Bentley, 

William Law and many other prominent 

men—friendships which are important 

because of the revealing glimpses Byrom 
gives of them in his journals. Those jour- 
nals, which have now been excellently 
edited by M. Henri Talon, give a diverse 
picture of their time, for Byrom travelled 
extensively in connection with his unusual 
calling of shorthand-teacher. Keeping a 
diary, writing poems, dining and conversing 
with the great, Byrom jogs contentedly 
through the great years of his century, and 
the easy flow of his familiar prose carries 
us along at his elbow. We see, indeed, 
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considerably more of him than his wife did, 
sitting quietly at home wondering what great 
lord next would part with guineas for the 
boon of writing shorthand and bringing up 
a family on somewhat short commons in 
the meantime. Although the journals have 
been printed before, that was years ago and 
in a small edition. It is safe to suppose 
that most people will here meet with them 
for the first time. Such people have a rare 
treat in store. 

Footsteps in Civilisation. By F. Kingdon- 

Ward, (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

A suHort discursive book for the general 
reader about some of the discoveries on 
which modern Western European civilisation 
is ultimately based—fire, the cultivation of 
crops, the domestication of animals, writing 
and power machines, for example. The 
author draws extensively on his knowledge 
of modern primitives, and the book is attrac- 
tively illustrated with sketches by Erna 
Pinner. Some of the findings of modern 
anthropology and archaeology seem to have 
been only half digested by Mr. Kingdon- 
Ward. His use of the word race is not 
scientific; and there is some considerable 
confusion about dates. It may be faulty 
proof-reading that gives Chapter III different 
(and wholly erroneous) dates from those in 
the prefatory synoptic table ; but the table 
itself supplies the astonishing information 
that the Quatenary Age began at 1000 B.c. 
Most geochronologists would give it three- 
quarters to a million years! These errors 
should be corrected and a list of books for 
further reading added. 





COMPANY MEETING 
MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA 
EFFECT OF INTERNATIONAL TENSION 











THe 58th annual general meeting of The Mer- 
cantile Bank of India, Limited, will be held on 
March 29th in London. 

The following are extracts from the statement 
of the chairman (Sir Charles A. Innes, K.C.S.L, 
C.1LE.):— 

Deposits have increased by £12,000,000, and 
the balance sheet total stands at £67,000,000 
compared with £54,000,000 in 1949. On the 
assets side, the outstanding features are an 
increase of nearly £7,000,000 in bills and 
£4,500,000 in loans and advances. These 
increases are the direct result of the very much 
higher commodity prices which _ prevailed 
especially in the second half of the year. Our 
profit is up on the previous year’s figure, and 
we are again paying a dividend of 12 per cent., 
less tax, for the year. 

While the political scene darkened, the imme- 
diate effect of the international tension and of 
the war in Korea was to create a somewhat 
hectic prosperity in many of the countries in 
which we have branches. Trade boomed in 
Hongkong and Japan. There was a scramble 
for rubber and tin, largely for strategic stock- 
piling, in the United States and many other 
countries, and prices rose to heights which a 
year ago would have seemed quite fantastic. 
As was only to be expected, the higher level 
of commodity prices increased the pressure on 
banks for finance, and this trend is reflected in 
our accounts in the higher proportion of our 
resources which is invested in loans, advances 
and bills. These very high prices obviously 
cannot last indefinitely. and the possibility of a 
sudden break in prices, though at the moment 
it does not seem to be likely, has always to be 
borne in mind. 
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MILLS & ROCKLEYS 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 











THE twenty-second annual general meeting of 
Mills and Rockleys Limited was held on 
March 8th at Nottingham, Mr. George T. Mills 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the -eport and accounts:— 

The trading profit for the year ended Octo- 
ber 3ist, 1950, amounts to £134,054, an increase 
of £10,552 before provision for tax. After deduc- 
tion of tax the net profit is £55,857, an increase 
of £2,520. The directors recommend a dividend 
of 10 per cent. (one shilling per share), less 
income tax, the rate that was paid last year, and 
a transfer of £20,000 to general reserve, raising 
this to £165,000, and £5,000 to ‘ax equalisatiog 
reserve. 

They have decided to take powers to increase 
the authorised capital by £250,000 in 64 per 
cent. cumulative preference shares of £1 each 
and to issue 42,409 of these as a bonus issue at 
once to existing shareholders in the proportion 
of gee such share to 25 ordinary shares of 10s, 
eacn, 


ADVERTISEMENT REGULATIONS 


A year ago, when I referred to the Advertise- 
ment Regulations under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, I told you that we had not been 
dissatisfied with the way in which they had 
worked over the eighteen months preceding our 
meeting. Unfortunately a complete change has 
since occurred and the present position is dis- 
quieting. 

Under the Regulations the Local Town Plan- 
ning Authority has a discretion to accept or 
reject applications for consent to use new adver- 
tising sites. In the event of rejection, the appli- 
cant has a right of appeal to the Minister, on 
whose behalf an enquiry is then conducted. 

During the first eighteen months of operation 
under the new regulations the decisions given 
on appeal appeared to be impartial and con- 
sistent. As a consequence it was becoming 
possible to foresee with some certainty the type 
of advertising which the Minister was prepared 
te permit and distinguish it from that which he 
proposed to stop. We were able, therefore, to 
review the decisions of the local authorities with 
reasonable certainty that their decisions im 
certain cases would be supported by the Minister 
and in certain other cases would be reversed 
on appeal. 


MINISTERIAL INCONSISTENCY 


The position during last year, however, has 
been radically altered, because the decisions on 
appeals to the Minister have ceased to have 
the consistency which they displayed during the 
first eighteen months. I defy anyone when 
examining appeal decisions recently given to 
find in them any thread of consistent policy or 
any trace of adherence to the principles upon 
which the Minister was understood—even 
declared—to be working. 

The result is that instead of appeals aiminish- 
ing as practice became established and the 
number of precedents grew, their number must 
now increase out of all reason, for nobody 
can foretell with any confidence the outcome 
of any particular appeal, whether it be a border- 
line case or whether it be at one extreme or 
the other of the range between the permissible 
and the prohibited, It would appear therefore 
that the administration of appeal procedure 
must be taxed to breaking-point. We are very 
concerned about this matter since the greater 
the number of appeals the more likely it is that 
their conduct must be delegated to levels where 
impartiality of decision and consistency of 
policy must be more difficult to secure. 

The report was adopted 
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TATE & LYLE LIMITED 





*“*MR. CUBE” WINS FIRST ROUND 





1S SUGAR RATIONING NECESSARY ? 





LORD LYLE ON NATIONALISATION 





The 48th annual ordinary general meeting 
of Tate & Lyle, Limited, was held on March 7th 
in London. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Lyle, of Westbourne, the 
President, in the course of his speech, said: 
Since our last meeting the most important event 
affecting our company has been the inclusion 
of the following words in the King’s Speech at 
the opening of Parliament on October 3ist, 
1950 :— 


“A measure will be laid before you to place 
on a permanent basis the legislation relating to 
the beet sugar industry and to transfer to public 
ownership the shares in the British Sugar 
Corporation which are not held by the 
Exchequer.” 

One could infer from this that sugar refining 
has been dropped from the nationalisers’ list. 
But don’t let us be deluded into thinking that 
the comrades have turned their covetous eyes 
elsewhere, though I think that it is fair to claim 
that we have, with the help of Mr. Cube, won 
the first round 


As | warned you at our last meeting, the cost 
of our campaign was considerable. However, 
in my view the publicity given to our affairs 
during the past two years has helped materially 
to maintain the prestige of the company. I 
hope that you will agree with me that the 
expenditure of this money in protecting the 
property of our company was well spent. 


It will not be necessary, of course, to continue 
spending at such a high rate, but I feel that it 
would be wrong to allow the volume of prestige 
advertising to sink back to the pre-war level. 
Even at that level the cost would amount to 
about £50,000 a year at present-day prices. I 
am sre that we must continue to keep our 
customers and the public informed about our 
affairs. Unless we do so we shall find unscrupu- 
lous people once again misleading the public 
with their muddle-headed misrepresentations 
and distorted theories. 


We propose to continue to use the services 
of the Aims of Industry to assist us in this task. 
This non-profit making organisation is doing a 
splendid job in telling the story of free enter- 
prise. It did me the honour of electing me its 
President and I am proud to be able to serve in 
that position. 


NeeD FoR Fain COMPETITION 


The proposed nationalisation of the British 
Sugar Corporation, already controlled by the 
Ireasury, is presumably a sop to. the 
nationalisers, I cannot see what good this step 
is going to do anybody. But if it comes about, 
we shall not fear competition with a State- 
owned section of our industry so long as the 
competition is fair and above-board. 


We have prepared a paper setting out our 
views on how fair competition can be assured 
and have stressed the importance we attach to 
the removal of all restrictions such as quotas, 
zoning and the discouragement of new entrants 
to the industry. This paper has bee. sent to 
those who will be responsible for the Bill which 
no doubt will soon be placed before Parliament. 
T hope that our views will not again be ignored, 


but I am bound to tell you that so far no 








approach has been made to us with a view to 
discussing the various problems involved. 


Whether the beet industry is nationalised or 
not, it is important that it should be put on a 
proper basis—in such a way that fair competi- 
tion is ensured, Without competition it is 
impossible to guarantee efficiency. We would 
naturally prefer trade in competition with free 
enterprise, but if a section of our industry is 
taken over by the nationalisers, it is only by 
competition that there is any hope of avoiding 
the sickening spectacle of another State under- 
taking sinking rapidly into lethargy and decay. 


Recorp Export SALES 
Turning to the accounts that you have before 
you, you will have noticed that the gross profit 
at £3,400,000 is some £370,000 higher than last 
year. This followed an increase of £8,000,000 
in turnover from £76,000,000 to £84,000,000. 


You will remember that last year, in the place 
of the more usual full report of the proceedings 
of this meeting, we published an analysis of the 
turnover, illustrated by Mr. Cube. This met 
with general approval and we are repeating the 
experiment this year. It will be carried in a 
great number of the national and provincial 
daily newspapers tomorrow. 


We must thank our export trade for the 
improved results, for there was a decrease in 
our home trade both in sugar and syrup due 
to cuts imposed by the Minister. Export sales 
were once again a record for the company, 
and I believe for any sugar refining company 
in the world. They amounted to 670,000 tons, 
an average of 13,000 tons per week. as com- 
pared with 470,000 tons last year. The total 
value of the exports amounted to £29,000,000 
and involved trade with fifty-five separate 
countries. 


Mopest INCREASE IN DivIDEND 


After taking from general reserve £44,000, 
which was capitalised in che form of preference 
shares as part of the reconstruction of the com- 
pany and transferring £594,000, the general 
reserve now stands at £2,550,000, as compared 
with £2,000,000 at the previous accounting date. 

I am sorry to have to tell you that an appli- 
cation to restore the value of the ordinary stock 
unit from 15s. to £1 out of these reserves was 
refused by the capital issues committee. No 
reasons for the refusal were given. 


Ill-intentioned people are continually striving 
to create a gulf between capital and labour. 
This gulf does not in fact exist. The interests 
of labour are in the long run identical with the 
interests of capital. Prosperity Sharing brings 
this home to everyone and spikes the guns of 
those who seek to cause dissension. A copy of 
the pamphlet explaining the Scheme will be sent 
to all Stockholders. 

When the 
introduced, it 


prosperity sharing scheme was 
seemed (0 us an appropriate 
moment for announcing an increased dividend 
to shareholders. This modest increase will 
bring the total dividends on ordinary stock to 
3s. per unit, as compared with 2/8.4d., if the 
final dividend now proposed is approved by 
this meeting. We hope tnat the increased dis- 
tribution can be maintained. 
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Siaie Buying 


I] must comment on the present controls 
under which we are obliged to work. The most 
far-reaching of these are State buying and 
rationing. Our raw sugar supplies continue to 
be bought by the Minister of Food. What is so 
disturbing is that the responsibility for sugar 
is borne by a Government which has shown 
itself totally unfitted for such a task. This is 
only too clearly illustrated by its efforts in the 
field of meat, ground nuts, eggs and poultry. 
It has bulk purchased and planned us into un- 
precedented scarcity. 


It is high time that buying was returned to 
private traders. A mistake made by one trader 
only affects his own pocket. A mistake by a 
Minister is magnified a hundred times and 
affects the pockets of all of us. Private traders 
are not encumbered with diplomatic problems. 
Given the opportunity they could get on with 
the job, and I don’t for a moment doubt that 
they would supply us with more and better 
food at a cheaper price. 

You will expect me to give you my opinion 
about the handling of sugar by the Minister. 
I feel that I may remind you that many months 
ago I said that supplies were adequate to in- 
crease the ration by three ounces per week. 
I was told I was talking nonsense. Mr. Webb, 
in December of last year, announced in the 
patronising accents of a fairy godmother, that 
the domestic ration was to be increased by 
two ounces per week. This is very reminiscent 
of the prevarications which occurred at the time 
of the de-rationing of petrol. 

Last month, he announced that he was going 
to be able to give the housewife six bonus issues 
during the coming year. He represented these 
as an extra, but they are no more than we got 
last year. Had he not given them again this 
year, last December's increase would have been 
a mockery. It smacks of political chicanery to 
me. 

Is RATIONING NECESSARY ? 

But is rationing necessary at all? Thanks 
to the Empire and our own farmers, there is 
available for this country, according to my 
latest information, a total of 24 million tons of 
sugar, for which no dollars are needed. Edith 
Summerskill has said that unrationed require- 
ments are 2,325,000 tons 2 year. Why does the 
Minister hesitate? Not because the sugar is 
unavailable. Not because it is going to cost us 
dollars. What, then, is the reason? I strongly 
suspect that it is largely due to the absurd and 


clumsy financial manoeuvres with which the 
planners attempt to hide the rising cost of 
living. 


At present sugar is sold in a grocer’s shop for 
Sd. a pound, but to sweet makers and other 
manufacturers it is sold at 7d. a pound. if 
rationing of sugar is done away with, then this 
two-price system must be abolished, unless the 
petrol system is to be copied and sugar for 
manufacturers coloured red. But when the two- 
price system is abolished, either the price of 
grocery sugar must be raised or the price of 
manufacturing sugar must be lowered. If the 
first is done. the cost-of-living index goes up. 
If the second is done, the cost of the subsidies 
goes up. The planners are on the horns of a 
dilemma. Their easy way out is to do nothing— 
sugar is to remain on the ration. 

That, Ladies and Gentlemen, is how I view 
the situation. The economic problems of the 
country are not going to be solved by taking 
money out of one pocket and putting it into 
another. They are not going to be solved by 
elaborate paper transactions Such methods 
may keep someone in office for a few more 
months, but that cannot be regarded as a desir- 
able prospect or, indeed, any solution to our 
present-day problems. Surely the time has come 
to get back to reality. Let British industry be 
freed to get on with its job. Thus and thus only 
will productivity be increased and the real 
standard of living of the people raised. 

The report was adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


As expected, markets are beginning to show 
some hesitancy in face of the coming Budget, 
but so far there is no indication of real 
weakness. Not even America’s sudden 
decision to suspend stockpile buying of tin, 
which obviously raises big questions for the 
commodity markets, has produced anything 
approaching dismay. Between now and 
Budget day we must be prepared for quieter 
times, and it may be that prices in many of 
the speculative groups which have latterly 
scored sharp rises will give ground, but I 
doubt whether the investment position has 
really changed. Solid holdings in the indus- 
trial market should certainly not be sold. 


A.E.I. Issue Plans 


Following quickly on the heels of the 
sharp rise in profits announced by the 
English Electric Company another giant 
electrical manufacturing enterprise, Associa- 
ted Electrical Industries, also reports excel- 
lent figures for 1950. Aggregate trading 
profits of the A.E.I. group rose last year 
from £7,602,000 to a new peak of £8,440,000, 
and although Profits Tax has_ taken 
£1,028,000, against £915,000, and provision 
for Income Tax is up from £2,604,000 to 
£2,932,000 the aggregate profit of the group 
rose from £3,188,000 to £3,446,000. This 
increase is much smaller than that achieved 
by English Electric but, bearing in mind the 
handsome cover available on the Ordinary 
dividend, even on the 1949 figures, is clearly 
sufficient to justify a higher dividend on the 
Ordinary capital. There can be no surprise, 
therefore, that the A.E.I. board, headed by 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, have seen fit to raise 
the Ordinary distribution to 20 per cent., 
which compares with 15 per cent. for each of 
the four preceding years. In relation to last 
year’s earnings, which appear to work out 
at something over 100 per cent., the 20 per 
cent. dividend is obviously consistent with 
prudent finance. The amount set aside out 
of profits for increased replacement costs 
of fixed assets has been raised from £500,000 
to £950,000. Of this sum, £420,000 is pro- 
vided in the holding company’s account and 
£530,000 in the accounts of the various 
subsidiaries 

In some ways the most interesting feature 
of the board’s preliminary announcement is 
the proposal to issue just under 700,000 new 
£1 Ordinary shares at 40s. each to the 
group's 55,000 employees. With the existing 
£1 Ordinaries quoted in the market at 
86s. 6d. the issue price of 40s. contains a 
large element of bonus—so large that one 
can only assume that the consent of the 
Capital Issues Committee has been granted 
simply because the shares are being offered 


to employees and not to the existing 
Ordinary shareholders. It is an open secret 
that applications to make issues on “ rights ” 


terms so far below the market price have 
been refused by the C.LC. in several recent 
instances. Mr. Lyttelton and his co-directors 
are quite frank in their intention to give 
employees a proprietary interest in the 
company on ground-floor terms. Judged 
from the wider standpoint of fostering better 
industrial relationships the proposals seem 


to me to be sound and constructive and I 
doubt whether they will meet with any 
Serious Opposition from the company’s pre- 
sent shareholders. The possibility that the 
new shares offered to employees might be 
snapped up in large numbers by the higher 
executives of the group has been ruled out 
by the provision that all large applications 
will be scaled down so as to allow small 
applicants as far as possible to obtain allot- 
ment in full. The taxation aspect of the plan 
is also intriguing, in that the paper profit on 
taking up the new shares is strictly a benefit 
arising out of the workers’ employment. It 
seems doubtful, however, whether the Inland 
Revenue will intervene in such a way as to 
jeopardise the success of a plan of this kind, 
especially since it is a condition of taking up 
the new shares that successful applicants will 
hold them for a period of two years. 


Preference Share Surprise 


The real surprise of the A.E.I. preliminary 
statement is the proposal to adjust the 
position of the Preference stockholders. As 
compensation for a_ reduction in the 
Preference dividend rate from 8 per cent. to 
44 per cent. holders of the Preference stock 
are being offered the right to subscribe for 
800,772 Ordinary £1 shares, i.e., in the ratio 
of three Ordinary for every 10 Preference 
held, at a price of £1. Another 330,760 new 
44 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares 
will be offered at par to the present Prefer- 
ence holders. The object of this plan is the 
sensible one of getting rid of a high rated 
Preference share, which in these days is an 
anachronism for a company of the standing 
of Associated Electrical Industries, and the 


terms, if anything, err on the side of 
generosity. In present market conditions a 


well covered 4} per cent. Preference share 
should command a price of at least 21s. and 
if one allows for the bonus element in the 
rights to take up the new Ordinaries the 
Preference shares in their present form are 
worth approximately 40s. They have been 
adjusted to this level from 33s. in the market. 
All this may sound a little disappointing to 
the company’s Ordinary stockholders, but 
they have at least the consolation of the in- 
crease in dividend from 15 per cent. to 20 
per cent., and if one makes full allowance 
for the enlarged Ordinary capital earnings 
should still be equivalent to something over 
80 per cent. The £1 Ordinary units, which 
have risen before the dividend announce- 
ment from 81s. to 90s.. have fallen back to 
86s. At this level they are yielding about 
4} per cent., which seems to me a reasonable 
return on the equity of a progressive com- 
pany in an expanding industry. 


An 8 per cent. Yield 


Within the next few weeks the report for 
1950 will be available of the Lancashire 
Handbag Company. I think the figures will 
be judged satisfactory by the shareholders. 
In his review a year ago the chairman held 
out encouraging prospects, while the com- 
pany has had the advantage of favourable 
business conditions. Last June I outlined the 
balance-sheet position and recommended the 
shares for income and capital appreciation 
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when they were standing just under 83. 
Today's price is around 9s. 6d., but thera 
should be scope for further improvement 
This company has factories at Oldham and 
Burnley and is among the largest and 
lowest-cost producers of ladies’ handbags in 
this country. The materials used are mainly 
synthetic and mass-production methods have 
enabled selling prices to be reduced, in Spite 
of higher labour costs. Marks and Spencer 
are the principal buyers of the company’s 
output—a clear indication of the competitive 
efficiency of the business. The earnings 
record is sound. In each year since 19% 
earnings have exceeded £30,000, i.e., 25 per 
cent. on the present capital, except in 1939. 
Profits in 1949, after all expenses but before 
Profits Tax and income-tax, reached 
£47,193. During the past 12 months the 
policy of low selling-prices, in conjunction 
with good quality, has stimulated sales in 
both home and export markets, and it will 
be disappointing if profits do not show a 
material increase. On the basis of the present 
dividend of 20 per cent. the 4s. shares at 
9s. 6d. are offering the generous yield of over 
8 per cent., and it is clearly quite on the 
cards that the dividend for the past year will 
be increased. The shares look attractive to 
investors wishing to raise their income to 
meet the rising cost of living and as a 
medium for an increase in capital value. 


Labis Bahru Rubber 


Turnover in rubber shares during the past 
week has been of record proportions and on 
balance prices have risen sharply, even 
though they are now well below the best 
levels. In the scramble share values have 
rather got out of step, and less attention has 
been paid to the medium- and long-term 
prospects of the various companies than to 
the immediate dividend yields. In my view, 
buyers have been paying too much attention 
to the spectacular dividend increases 
announced by some companies and have 
given less than its due weight to the solid 
merits of several of the producers who have 
not yet returned to the dividend list. In the 
latter category are Labis Bahru Rubber 
Estates. This Malayan producer earned 15 
per cent. on its capital for 1949 on rubber 
sold at an average price of just over 9d. a 
lb. The crop was over 2 million Ibs., a very 
high figure for a company with an issued 
capital of only £120,000. It will readily be 
appreciated that this is one of the com- 
panies which stands to benefit substantially 
from high selling prices and, in fact, every 
additional Id. a Ib. realised on its crop is 
equivalent to about 7 per cent. on the capital. 
The results for 1950 are due to be 
announced within the next few weeks and, 
after allowing for a forward sale of about 
half last year’s crop at approximately 
ls. I4d. a Ib., I estimate that earnings should 
work out at about 60 per cent. on the 
capital. That should enable the board, if 
they are so minded, to pay a generous divi- 
dend. What gives the company its specula- 
tive attraction, however. is the prospect for 
the current year. Even if one allows a profit 
of no more than 2s. a Ib. on a crop of, say, 
2 million Ibs., prospective earnings are 
equivalent to about 180 per cent. The fl 
shares, which a week ago touched 32s. 6d., 
have reacted to 28s. 6d. It seems to me that 
as a rubber speculation they are now at aa 
attractive price 
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Tel.: PARK 7437. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN 

- qualified teacher. Ss. 

Ph.D., 7, Brondesbury Villas. 

Vale 4657. 


b war 
write Box 


nd 


Holla 
on tor 


taught by 
ARAH HERLING, 

. N.W.6. Maida 

SCHOOL OF 
AND 
Languages, 
English for 

) evening classes. 

tuition Preparation for 

Exchange and au pair visits. Accommoda- 

tion, &c., arranged. Journalism Post- 


School Citizenship Course for Girls (starts 
September). Translations.—1, Hanover 


Square, W.1. G 7 ° 
J NTERMEDIATE AND FINAL DEGREE 
of ndon University in 


examinations 
Arts and Economics. Science for Ist M.B.— 
Tutor, St. Chris- 


Details from Sento 
e. 8, Gloucester 


HIGHER 
MODERN 
European 
Foreigners. 
Private 
examinations. 


and 


R 
topher's University Colleg 
Avenue, Regents Park, N.W.1 
N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
a) 57, Duke Street, W.1, and 
W.1, provides training 
Secretarial Posts. New 
April 16th and 23rd. 
N ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.7.—Entrance 
4 Scholarship Examination: May 28th- 
30th, 1951. Candidates to be over 12 and 
under 14 on April Ist. Severa} scholarships 
available, values up £100 p.a.; for sons of 
Christian Ministers, up to £140 
Particulars from the Heap MASTER. 
Pgystar TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 

Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.), 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc Econ., 
LL.B B. Degrees, Diplomas: Law 
Ww - _Instalments,— 
. D. Parker. M.A., LL.D 


Courses commence 


p.a.— 


Exams., &c. 
Prospectus from C 


Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 18945 


ENTRANCE 


QHERBORNE SCHOOL. 
we 1951. The 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
following Scholarships and Exhibitions are 
offered Six Open Scholarships of value 
ranging from £160 to £60 per annum; 
c . £60 per annum. 
Open Exhibitions of varying amounts, to- 
Closed Exhibitions for sons 
of Barristers, Regular Officers, and Assis- 
tant Masters at Preparatory Schools. One 
Hodgson Exhibition for sons of Clergy of 
the Churcn of England, value £100 per 
annum. The Examination begins on May 
29th. entries to be received by fay 12th, 
Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. 
Pull particulars can be obtained from the 
Headmaster's Secretary. 


STUDENTS’ HOSTEL. — Accommodatio: 
7 for Lady Students with i boar 
Brochure _ sent. 53, Hyde Park Ga’ 
London, S.W. 
r E MOORLAND SCHOOL, CLITHER’ 
zancs. is a co-educational board 
school where, in a happy atmosphere 
ideal surroundings, children from 4 


are given a sound educational founc 


THREE | 
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“ JNDIA AND PAKISTAN SINCE PAR- J ‘ 

I TITION.” A lecture will be given by SHOPPING BY POST 
Lady Hartog for st Marylebone Public Det STARVE YET. Macrory’s fresh 
Libraries, at all, 33, Seymour Oat Plakes for ‘delicious rridge, 
Place, Marble Arch, on Monday, March 12, nutty scones and biscuits. Recipes included. 
at 8 p.m. Admission free. 14-Ib. bag for only 10s., Post paid.—s q 
T EFEVRE GALLERY, 30, Bruton Street, wee Lrp., Limavady, N. Ireland. 

4 W.1. REecENT PAINTINGS by L. S, Lowry. E Irish Linen Lengths, (a) Natural 
Daily 10-5.30. ’ -1. Shade 6 yds. x 24 in. each 21s.; 6 yds. 
h ARLBOROUGH 17-18. Old Bond St., x 32 in.. each 27s.; (b) Embroidery, Cream 

W.1.—FRENCH MASTERS, 4th Series: or White, 3 yds, x 45 in., each Ss. 4 
Bonnard, Daumier, Ingres, Pissarro, &c., 3 yds. x 52 in., each 28s. 6d. Carr. Free. 
and important Degas bronzes. Daily, Satisfaction or manny back.—H. Conwar 
10-5 30; Sat. * Lip. (Dept. 454), 139/143, Stoke Newington 
[TRE ITALIAN INSTITUTE, 39, Belgrave | High St., London, N.16. 

Sq., S.W.1—Five centuries of Italian NEW Men's All Wool Medium Grey 
Stage Design—an Exhibition. March 9th- Chalk Stripe Flannel Trousers, sizes 
23rd. Weekdays, 11-6; Sundays, 2-6. 32 to 42 in. W., 29 33 in. LLL. Excellent 
Admission 1/6. ‘ Free for members. bat per fe S.. eet Sports 

NIVERS oe est o ckets, fu in /B, 3 outside ets 

yt eg Ay lastof | and ticket pocket. Smartly cut and excel- 
Viola and its Music” will be delivered by | Jently tailored. tmeal, brown, lovat 
Mr. Bernard Shore at 5.30 p.m. on Thurs- | hy blue. rye to 42 in. chest, 
day, 15th March, 1951, at the University _ ey B| in. chest, each 76s., carr. 
of London: Senate House (entrance from ee. tisfaction or money  back.— 
Russell Square or Malet Street. wo. f. Conway, Lrp. (Dept. 214), 139-143, Stoke 
Admission free, without ticket.—James ewington High Street, London, N.16. 


P4R4cHurTEs —1. Pure 
Heavy English Silk or 
each panel 6 in. x 132 
l7s. 6d., 4 panels 32s. 

2. ays, Peach, Pin 
36 in. x 150 


White or Beige 
Primrose Nylon; 
in.; 2 panels 


2 


money back — 
), 139-143, Stoke 
Street, London, N.16, 
EAL DEVONSHIRE CREAM by 
May I send you my leaflet, when 
lies are available?—Masor 
vittoria House, Cheltenham. 
OUR BOILER FIRED ON FREED FUEL 
OIL MEANS NO STOKING, extra 
cleanliness, even temperature thermo- 
statically controlled, resulting in economi- 
Complete change-over within 
y fitting Britain's best burner 
fully automatic Oil 
RESTRICTIONS ON IL 
—Ask for list OB 450, PARKER 
& ACHURCH LTD., 450, Bre 
Birmingham, 1. (MIDiand 5001.) 


ALLWOOD'S 
M4 


H. a . (Dept, 281 
Newington High 
post. 
sup- 
MOILLIEr, 





CARNATION 
FLOWERS 
The Ideal Gift 
for all occasions. 

Specially selected 

colours or unique 

mixed shades. 

DIRECT FROM THE 

LARGEST GROWERS 


From 
1 Gn. to 5 Gns. 
per box. 





















cae | 


Quontity in box eccording | 
to prevailing wholesole | 
morket prices. | 


ONE QUALITY ONLY—THE BEST! 








Lorgest Corno- 
tion §=Roisers 
ond Growers 
in the world, 


53 Haywards Heath, Sussex 


Cut Flowers, 








A First-class — 
Library — BY POS 


| FOYLES 


LATEST FICTION LIBRARY 


SUBSCRIPTION : Six months, 25/- 
Twelve months, 45/- 
Both include postage co you 
Foyles ‘‘overiap”’ system ensures that 
you are never without a 
FULL DETAILS FROM 


TREFOILE HOUSE 
MANETTE ST., LONDON, W.i 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 














eOIDS 


2 and menthol 
pellets) 
ing for sore throats, and save the 
ain of speakers, singers, and actors, 
y pocket containers at all chemists, 
Monufocturers : 


erris & Co. Ltd., Bristol. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


B.C. invites applications for the post 
'e of Opera Coach, Music Department in 
the Entertainment Division. The duties 
include the general coaching of the prin- 
cipais for Studio Opera Broadcasts (i.e. for 
complete opera and operatic excerpts pro- 
grammes) together with the organisation 
of a timetable of rehearsals, etc. Appli- 
cants must have had actual experience in 
operatic coaching Starting salary £745 
per annum (may be higher if qualifica- 
tions and experience are exceptional) rising 
by annual increments on a five years’ pro- 
gression to a maximum of £965 per annuin. 


Detailed application to APPOINTMENTS 
Orricer B BK Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, Sashes : 


Opera Coach - * 
within 7 days. For acknowledgement please 
enclose stamped addressed envelope. 





] B.C. invites applications for the post 
. e of Senior Assistant ‘Fimance) within 
the Administration Department of the 
Television Service. Duties include assisting 
in (a) the forward planning of composite 
capital and revenue estimates for the 
Television Service as a whole; (b) the co- 
and preparation of detailed 

and revenue estimates from 

ion provided by departments in 
Television and by «ther divisions of the 


Corporation; (c) control of all expenditure, 
oom expenditure under the direct control 
x Engineering Division and the ancil- 


la services, (d) screening and negotiation 
of contracts from the legal and financial 
aspects. Starting salary £925 per annum 


«may be higher if qualifications and experi- 


ence are exceptional) rising by annual 
increments on a five years’ progression to 
a maximum of £1,195 per annum 

Detailed applications to APPOINTMENTS 
Orricer B.B.C.. Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, marked Senior Assistant 
(Finance) Spt..’ within 7 days For 
acknowledgement please enclose stamped 


addressed envelope 
] B.C. invites applications for the post 
‘e of Administrative 


Assistant in the 
Monitoring Service at Caversham The 
occupant ill be responsible for (1) such 





general duties as may be allocated to him 
articularly in connection with the Estates, 
ostels. House Services and Transport: 
(2) Liaison with Building Department in 
connection with Building Maintenance 
Engineering services and the B.C 
Reading Area Club: (3) Supervision of the 
. mpilation and maintenance of records of 
ogee ire The essential qualifications 
will include experience of administration 
and an aptitude for detail. It 
necessary for the selected candidate to live 
locally. Starting salary £745 per annum 
(may be higher if qualifications and experi- 
ence are exceptional) rising by annual 
increments on a five vears’ progression to 
& maximum of £965 per annum. Detailed 
soutizetions to APPOINTMENTS Orricer 
B.B.C.. Broadcasting House. wil 
marked “A Monitoring Spt..” 
7 days Por acknowledgement 
enclose stam addressed envelope. 
7,MPLOYERS' ORGANISATION. London 
4 requires Senior Assistant. Applicants 
should have previous experience of the work 
of an employers’ organisation. should have 
a law degree, and have had some practical 
experience of iegal work.—Box 116C. 
. N"% ENGLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(University of Syeney) 
Wales. Australia —Applications are 
for the position of cTurer in History 
(two vacancies) Commencing salary will 
be within the range £A650-£A1.000 per 
annum ding to qualifications, with 
annua! increments of £A50. There is also 
8 cost of livine adjustment, at 
for males £A55 for 
Salary is subject to deductions under the 
State Superannuation Act Further par- 
ticulars and information as to the method 
of application may Obtained from the 
Association of Universities of 
Commgnweakth. 5. Gordon 
c closing = 
iat 


within 
Please 


= the receipt of applicat) oy is May 
1951 


IPON TRAINING COLLEGE 

WOMEN TEACHERS (Principal: Miss 
Vv. N. Hats. M.A.).-Applications are in- 
vited for the —t of Lecrurex or Senior 
Lecroeer in nt vacant in September, 
195) Application forms and further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the Prin- 
cipal. the Training College. Ripon. York- 
shire. and should be returned within two 
weeks of the appearance of this advertise- 


FOR 


ment Salary wil) be in accordance with 

the revised Training College Scale 

ha TRUSTEES of Gaveston Hall 
School Nuthurst ussex, wisn to 


appoint Resiprewt Senioe Master (bachelor) 
The schoo] is mi boarding and dey 


Anglican. with 70 pupils. primary and 

senior Apply Perrcirat, The Rev. Dr. 

>} H. Olbson 

WV aero Botanist with ss ial 
interest in Genetics, to take charge 

of breeding programme (rubber and other 


Malayan plant breeding 
Jjberal terms to well qualified 
-Applications to Harsisens 

Great Tower Street, 


tropical crops) for 
cum ny 
applicant 
Crosrieto Limirep 4 
Londor E.c.3 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
cana CRUISING r- (8), Stone. Staffs, 
~ have 7 cruisers eeping 2-6 people 
Wide choice of routes in lovely scenery 
Also houseboat with motorboat 
Oy AP HO! eve IN SWITZERLAND 


ot Tt district rm com- 
fo Neg eller t 'tood Best En glist reter- M' YORLANDS. Lydford, edge of glorious 
ences Write Hore Geese AtecHo bFt Dartmoor H & c sins, central 
Sreec. Oberland, Switzerland heating. 8.R. main line. Terms moderate 

Fotered as second-class mail matter a! the New York, N.Y., Post Office 

Portugal 5 Kingsway, WA aed Published by Tue Srecraror, Lro., 











| 


THE SPECTATOR, 


EV 2 AND CORNWALL for 

holidays | Guest Houses in delig that 
Surredndings. Very reasonable terms. 
Illustrated brochure No. 11 free.—Bisuor, 
Fairfield, Dawlish, Devon. 


FE ster SCHOOL HOLIDAYS. — Mr. 


Rackett is taking party lovely Swiss 
village, April 3rd-17th. £34 10s. Skiing 
available.—8, South Drive, Middleton-on- 


Sea, Sussex. Tel, 2812 
‘NJOY the lovely Swiss Alpine flora in 
4early summer. ideal holidays in Hore. 

ALPeNnsticx, Zermatt, Beautifully situated, 

excellent food, wonderful views. In June, 

weekly inclusive terms from Fr. ( 
OLIDAYS by air to Austria, Switzer- 
land, from £36 for 16 days. Also 

Norway, France, Italy. &c.—Esmirovurs, 50, 

Northey Avenue, Cheam, Surrey. 


* NOW BEFORE YOU GO. Be sure of 

best hotels and satisfactory holiday 

arrangem nts. Continental Tours by 
luxury motor-coach, A 


few suggestions: 
Tour No. 1, Nine-day Switzerland; No. 4, 
Swiss and Italian gitkes: No. 5, Dolomites 
and Venice; No Bavaria and Austrian 
Tyrol; No. 14, Black Forest and Dolomites; 
No, 15, Sunny Spain.—Call or write for 
full particulars OURWAYS TRAVEL, LtD., 
Lower Ground Floor MARrsHatL & SNEL- 
Grove Oxtord Street, London, wi 
(Grosvenor 2371/2/3/4.) 
NORFOLK BROADS 
cruisers, yachts, 
houseboats, bungalows 
Vacancies: Easter, April, ’ June, 
September Send 5d, 80-page brochure.— 
W. B. Hostason, Oulton Broad 
T=! LEISURELY MOTORING TOURS ! 
now ready . 
Swiss Mountain Hotels and 
Alpine Flowers. 3. Dolomites and Venice. 


- Seventy 
attended 


motor 
wherries, 
earavans for hire. 


Lovely Ausria 5. Italy. the Little 
Places. 6 taly the High Spots. 
Mont Blanc and Matterhorn. 8. Southern 
Spain a rovence, Riviera. Corsica 
10 North Africa ll, Grand Tour of 
Europe (32 days) —Full Particulars from 
LAMMIN Tovas, Lto.. 67, Blenheim Terrace, 
London, N.W8 (Tel.: Maida Vale 4321), 
or agents 


V YALKING TOURS QuD MOUNTAIN- 

EERING HOLIDAYS. — Programme 
from Ramaters’ } at 48 (B.19), Park 
Road, N.W.1. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


RONTE Guest House, Haworth, Yorks. 
—Moorland country, literary interest; 
& ¢., spring beds, milk. ¢ 
Yorkshire fare 
YORNWALL.—OLD 
Boscastle. Peace and quiet amid 
lorious scenery. For spring and summer 
nolidays. — Boscastle ° 
{AMILIES WITH TINY BABIES made 
particularly welcome at Brewery Farm- 


Rectory, Forrabury, 


house, Great Mongeham,. Deal. Cots. 
rams, high-chairs and babies’ bath 
neluded. Plenty of well-cooked food. On 
bus route to sea 2) miles.—Mrs. Davies. 
Deal 1195 

ORTH COTSWOLDS.—Homely little 


guest house welcomes visitors for peace- 
ful country holiday. Comfortable beds. good 
jose. beautiful surroundings. Brochure.— 
Mis L BALLARD Catbrook Furlong, 
Chipping Campden 

RI. Hol. Accom., 

—Partics.. HEYDEN, 
St.. Camborne, Cornwall 


ACCOMMODATION 

SALE SHORTLY charming country 
\) bungalow-cottage, 30 miles aeabares- 
Glasgow. 5 rooms. floored attic, H Cc 
Tei., Garage. 2) acres.—MILiER,. 
wise Hyndfor Bridge, Lanark 

MALL MAISONETTE. W.8, to let fur- 
J nished for 4 months from May Ist, 
probably longer. 2 single bed-sitting rooms, 
dining-room. k. & b., every presto con- 
venience 6} gms a week including wages 
of morning maid.—Box 114C 


HOTELS, &c. 


permeated with the atmo- 


nei einin courtesy 
willing service.” joining sandy 
Children’s nursery, cocktail bar 
5 to 10 gns. inclusive. Brochure wit 
leasure HALET, HoTeL and Countar CLus, 
jinterton-on-Sea. Norfolk 
ARMOUTH. WALES.—MARINE MAN- 
SION.—A.A. and R.A.C., private hotel 
on sea-shore, magnificent scenery. 35 - 
rooms with hot and cold yw season to 
July 2ist.—Write for Brochure S 
EVAN'’S LYN VALLEY HOTEL, LYN- 
MOUTH.—Overilooking sea and River 


Gd. centre for Riviera. 
173A. Trelowarren 


Penny . 


HOTEL 
sphere of 


Lyn. H. & C. all bedrooms Ballroom, 
Games Room R.A.C Excellent cuisine 
Fully licensed Apply T Marriott, 
resident manager 





& Wise and book now for Easter, or a 

holiday in the glorious Burcot Spring.— 
Crortr House oTet, Bure ot-on-Thames, 
Oxot Tel.: Clifton Hamg J... 32 


IDE-A-WHILE BOOK. Unique guide to 
cod hotels, inns, &c.. in Britain's 

love jest holiday counties. Post free, 2s. 

~—i. Herron, 45, Fleet Street, Torquay 
1 OURNEMOUTH Connavont Court 
Haret. Tel.: 1944 33 rooms, 1 acre 
grounds very 5 a Superlative food 

6 gos. weekly) 71-8 ens. June onwards 
Commas - Bide-a-While Ras ~ Port 
Gaverne, Port Isaac st-class 
hotel situated at sea level teat” for that 
early holiday. One visit and you wil! return 
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OTEL 


e Recommended 
») Ashley ‘Courtenay 





for it is 
fires. 


the curtains are drawn 
they appreciate the log 
the best English tradition, 


A delightful West 
its own island, with 
loch scenery: Eriska is a 
in Spring. 
Farm Produce 

Write Capt. A. D. S. Barr. 
JERSEY C.1. LA CHAIRE, Rerei 
(ist Register.) 
10 acres lovely grounds. 
Cocktail Bar. 


Pully 


Fully 


** OUR PAGES UNDERSTAND HUMAN Brown Trout Fishing, Stalkir Boating 
NATURE.” All rooms H & C and fires, Tel: 
Kilchrenan 224. - 
I] like to feel that this saying is aPplicable 
to the 1951 edition of my book, ' Let's RICHMOND, WiLL. Surrey, _ MORSHEAD 
Halt Awhile in Britain.”” Now available, pee y ee ig LJ — a and 
price 8/6d., from all good book shops. Offers quiet and comfortable “residential 
lt describes some 550 of my personally Quarters from 7 gns., with easy access tg 
recommended Hotels, a few of which are CY and West End. Tel.: Richmond 4676 
listed in my “Shop Windou below, ST. MAWES, Cernwall. HOTEL TR 
Next week's address: 68, St. James's TON Lovely Country House in A 
Street, London, S.W 1 Bay Rainey furatshed. every mi 
4 ee convenience irst si 
BROADWAY, Worcs. THE LYGON ARMS. Terms from 30/- per day. Trail bar 
Always in season, though there are many Truro Resident Manager ry Ss met 
who feel its mellowness is enhanced when Humbert. Tel. 322. . Miles 


then 
cooking in 
and a pleasantly 


warmed bedroom complete in its comfort. Seaside holiday! Here. on the edge of a 
Tel — - — sate fishing, safe 
» athing an ne walks, are ; 

EXETER. ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. A fnishing touches of comfcrratle vette 

beautiful 18th-Century Coaching House in gation. good fare and ample ¢ accommo- 

the quiet of the Cathedral Close, pack Tel 28 ple garage space, 

with relics of a more leisured age—yet 

replete with every modern amenity. P.O eee a, 1.0.W. MEDEHAMSTEDE 

‘phones all rooms Lift Restaurant, HO’ A personal welcome awaits you 

Cocktail Lounge. R.A.C., A.A. Tel. 4071-2. at this o- ontablished. 65-bedroom hotel, 
ightfully situate 

HASTINGS YELTON HOTEL. Licensed. south, it makes» most sore che bane as 

Centre of the Sea Front, next door to qa Spring holiday. Licensed Sea-Pishing. ~ 

White Rock Pavilion Renowned for Shooting. Golf. Write Mr. and Mrs. Ce 

excellent re Lift ; Night Porter. Modern Crawley Tel 2101 

equipment and comforts. Personal super- . , 

vision of Resident Proprietors. Tel. 614 ewe. oot ie ae Facing 

Wire: Yelton,”’ Hastings, enjoy. Breakfast in bed. Telephone and 


ISLE OF ERISKA HOTEL, Connel, Argyll. 
Highland Mansion on 
direct access by road 
bridge to Mainland. Magnificent mountain Tel 
blaze of 
Summer _and Autumn. 
licensed 


Country House atmosphere: 
licensed. 
eS tear cuisine. Terms: 


TIDES REACH 


SALCOMBE. S. Devon 
Ww address for » 


HOTEL hat a lovely 


Rediffusion Radio by your bedside. A warm 
attractively furnished room. A superb bed. 
te a a smile Come and be Spoilt | 


TORQUAY. WELLSWOOD HALL HOTEL 
caters especially for guests who wish to stay 
for long periods. Stands in three acres of 
beautituliy situated gardens overlooking 
2 cuisine. For full details 
> rs. B. L. Tobin, R: 

Proprietors. Tel. 3746 — 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Paces 





























April/June from ns.; July/Sept. from 
gns d bathing and fishing Tel.: So Se imllee fron tne 
Trinity 198 and the Coast. Fully Licensed. First-class 
LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. First- cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and Ball- 
class Residential Hotel, once home of David room. Free Golf on own sporting 9-hole 
Garrick eune mins West End. Excellent course Tel 20331 (3 lines) 
cuisine, fully licensed. O. ‘phones all WATERVILAE. yy Ker 
rooms; suites with private bath. Hard ERN LAKE HOT! for” o ena nae 
Tennis, Putting. Billiards. Swimming Pool. holiday. Lake, “Sher and sea fishing; 
Adjoins Hendon Golf Club. Personal super- Bathing; Boating; Golf: Tennis. Famous 
vision of Managing Director. Hendon 1456 for f Write Mrs. A. Meldon. 
MINEHEAD. Somerset. NORTHFIELD. Waterville é. 
ae in a= — of grounds. aims 
at high standards of catering and com- 
Jonvalescence ? oneymocn ? Or just (ist Register) 
in holiday mood? Exmoor, the sea, and 
Northfiel make a happy combination.| JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
el. 14 hours’ flight from London. Flowers, 
NEWQUAY, Cornwall, HEADLAND HOTEL.| sunshine a an equable climate. 
Re-opens April 28th Billiards, Bridge. | Completely sheltered, facing the South 
Danci.g ennis, Surfing; megnificent] ane the Sea. Now booking for Spring. 
sands. 1*-hole Golf Course adjoining. Deta‘is Bs ey pleasure from R 4 
food, well-stocked cellars, attractive | Colley. Tel.; St. Aubin 1 
Cocktail Bar and Sun Lounge. Every room 
—. s sea “er, — bathrooms 
available.) arly oking advisable. BOR 
Write W. Polglaze. Tel. 2211. SCAR OUGH. 
PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. A full ROYAL HOTEL, 
quota of sunshine. overlooking Mount’s 
Bay. The best headquartrs for seeing the Fussing 2. . a. pe | bang A 
Cornish Riviera from St. Ives to Land's Directer y shis superbly’ 3 situated hotel, 
End and the Lizard Write M di food, delightful 
PORTSONACHAN by Daimally, Argyll, A] surroundings. light music. dancing and 
warm welccme awaits the discerning rehensive holiday amenities. Early 
visitor to PORTSONACHAN HOTEL. in the application is essential. Terms 28/- to 
heart of the Western Highlands. Bagpipes, 38/- per day. Tel. 1046. 
Scottish Country Dancing, Salmon and 



















ELIX HOTEL. Felixstowe —One of the 
most attractive and renowned hotels 
on the bracing East Coast. Enquiries for 


accommodation will receive the personal 
attention of the Resident Manager.— 
Horets Exequtive, London, 1. 


SRENCH RIVIERA.—MENTON. Hore. 
Prince pe Gattes. The best situation 
on sea-tront. Large, sunny garden of 
alm trees. Exceptional comfort. Ideal 
for holidays and winter residence. Weekly 
rates from £11 inclusive 
YOATHLAND, North Yorkshire Moors.— 
Fairhaven Private Hotel in midst of 
real country. Village served by buses and 
trains Super comfort. Fine views.—Tel.: 
Goathiand 252 
- Charm. old mansion; beaut. 
: 40 ac. grnds.: mod. con.; mod. 
terms.--Crort Hort Ambleside. Tel.: 334. 
EET THE SPRING where sunshine 
and flowers come sooner} 


delightful country house hotel, or a cosy 
self-contained cottage with full hotel 
service, in the loveliest part of the Isle 
of Wight. A.A. and RAC. appointed 
Fully licensed. — Write for details to 
Manacer, Faraincrorp Horet. Freshwater, 
loW. ‘Phone 312 
N ENTON, South of France, Horet oe 
Pasts. near Castno, on Sea-Front, 


Renowned Restaurant in large Garden. 





Moderate Terms. 


1896. 
offices, 


Dec. 23, 
at ils 


99 Gower B8t., London, 


Printed in Great Britain by St 


Ne FOREST .—East Close Hotel stands 
in delightful surroundings on the 
of the 4 Porest and within easy 


valet 


reac 


of the Riding. ee Fi 5- 

Sailing. “Fully licensed. 

comfortable rooms.—East Ft Hore. 

Christchurch, Hants 
ARRACOMBE.—Heddon Hall. The most 
individual Country House Hotel in 

North Devon. Dogs welcomed Book ing 


now for Spring. 

J EAFORD Sussex.—Buapyxce Privette 
Hote. for mixed beach/countryside 

boliday, quietness, finest cuisine.—Seaford 


YOUTH DEVON. — The Westterca Hore. 

on the sea front at Seaton offers 4 
peaceful spring or summer holiday with 
good tood and courteous attention. 


ryoRracay, HYDRO HOTEL.—Fashionaple, 
nifed and quietly elegant. Re- 
furnished with every modern device for 
suprem* comfort. Ballroom, billiards room, 


cocktail bar. Perfection in cuisine, wines 
and service. Uniquely beautiful coastal 
views.—Manager: John Collie Tele- 
phone. TORquay 17633 “3 lines) 


Ww SUSSEX.—Asinc worth HALL, neat 
Storrington. in the Downland country 
Idea} for spring holidays. 7 acres grounds; 
+ pe and outdoor amusements; 11, mile 
. buses a Unlicensed. _ Sta ation 
Pulborough. Jest Chiltineton 2257 
——_ 
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